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Mrs. Laingen’s letter 
DEAR SIR: 


As long as her friends are 
writing in to take issue with Mrs. 
Penelope B. Laingen over her Oc- 
tober NEWSLETTER item on the 
1972 Directive on Foreign Service 
Wives, let me—a_ complete 
stranger—write in to do just the 
opposite. For me, Mrs. Laingen’s 
letter was right on track and very 
correctly pointed up some of the 
real costs and losses occasioned by 
the °72 Directive. While clocks 
probably cannot be turned back, it 
is also obvious that pendulums can 
swing too far. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. DEVINE 
American Ambassador 


No ‘sense of humor’? 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
THE HAGUE 


DEAR SIR: 


In the December NEWSLETTER 
Elinor Constable takes issue with 
an article by Penne Laingen. The 
latter wants some kind of return to 
pre-1972 directive spouse status. 
Mrs. Constable says, ‘‘In my 
comments to the Family Liaison 
Office on the ’72 directive I argue 
that the directive should be left un- 
changed.’’ Am I the only one who 
thinks this statement is funny? 

We were all emancipated (al- 
though some of us didn’t know we 
were slaves) by the directive, but 
life out there on our own wasn’t 
quite what we had in mind. We 
needed a Family Liaison Office, 
among other services from the De- 
partment, to make us feel cozy, 
taken care of and loved—and to 
which we can write to say that we 
want to be private citizens with no 
demands made on us by our 
spouses’ employer. The demands 


are all to come from the other di- 
rection. We’re free to do our own 
thing, but it seems the Department 
is not free to ignore us. 

Mrs. Constable’s letter, along 
with the one from Georgiana 
Prince objecting to the Diplomatic 
Pouch/Diplomatic Bag cartoon, 
make me wonder if women really 
have no sense of humor. If this is 
the kind of thing the Women’s Ac- 
tion Organization spends its time 
protesting, perhaps the male 
chauvinists have a point. 


Sincerely, 
AUDINE STIER 


‘Yet another voice’ 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


We would like to add yet 
another voice to the discussion of 
the 1972 policy paper. We have a 
sneaking suspicion that the reason 
for a hands down refusal to recon- 
sider the 1972 directive and why 
reopening the subject has been 
viewed with such apprehension by 
so many is that spouses in the field 
saw this as a page turned back to- 
ward operating Foreign Service 
communities abroad by fiat 
through the antiquated Ambas- 
sador’s wife-country team wives 
syndrome. Certainly no one wants 
to go back there! 

Let’s take a best case point of 
view and assume that this system 
of mandate through the Ambas- 
sador’s wife grew out of a need for 
verbal communication within 
American overseas communities. 
Then we could ask is there a need 
for any apparatus for com- 
municating community interests 
and needs? We think there is, but 
feel that it should be totally sepa- 
rate from the Foreign Service pro- 
motion rank system that operates 
through the usual chain of com- 
mand in missions around the 


world. 

So what are some alterna- 
tives? How do communities run 
themselves, communicate needs 
and goals, offer a welcome to 
new-comers, sustain themselves? 
Foreign Service communities 
abroad differ from the norm in that 
occupants are nomadic—in and 
out—over a short period of time. It 
is expected that their orientation to 
new surroundings be immediate 
and effective in order that they 
function adequately in their work 
lives within the shortest period of 
time possible. The same expecta- 
tions are held for accompanying 
families—a quick and zipless 
adjustment. 

Happily in most American 
communities abroad structures do 
presently exist expressly to serve 
the needs of these nomadic 
families. Though these may differ 
from country to country most over- 
seas communities have helping 
groups: women’s organizations, 
teen centers, Scouts, elected 
school boards and religious groups. 
Groups such as these can act as 
catalysts to new-comers and in- 
cumbents in their efforts to learn 
the ins and outs of a post and re- 
flect and respond to community 
needs and pressures. The newly 
established Family Liaison officers 
will be a welcome additional re- 
source. 

So in the same way that the 
milkman and his truck appear to be 
obsolete in suburbia, the old ways 
of the Foreign Service where the 
position of a spouse gave similar 
rank and clout to the mate are gone 
forever. Foreign Service com- 
munities abroad can operate on the 
same democratic principles as at 
home. The 1972 directive is dead 
and buried. Let’s not dig it up to 
re-examine the extent of the de- 
terioration of its skeletal form! 


PATRICIA ELIOT 
B Gay LITTELL 
—(Continued on Page 74) 





The NEWSLETTER is published by the Depart- 
ment of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- 
ments of interest that may affect operations or 
personnel. 


There are 11 monthly issues, including a com- 
bined August-September issue. Deadline for sub- 
mitting material for publication is the 20th of each 
month. 


Contributions from the field may be submitted 
by an Operations Memorandum with the subject 
title: NEWSLETTER. 


In the Department, contributions should be in 
writing and addressed to the NEWSLETTER, 
DGPI/PA, Room 3237. The office telephone num- 
ber is (202) 632-2019. 


Although primarily intended for internal com- 
munications, the NEWSLETTER is available to 
the public through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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THE COVER—The News- 
LETTER Salutes the nearly 
11,000 children of State De- 
partment employees during 
this, the International Year 
of the Child. In Islamabad: 
Christopher Opila, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Opila; 
Tanya Huston, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayden Hus- 
ton, ICA; and Gregory Niel- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Asgar Nielson. (For other 
photos, see page 14) 
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Nation’s business leaders hear briefings on China 


Department is host as Cabinet officers review ‘normalization’ 


ORE THAN 600 AMERICAN 
and Chinese business leaders 
gathered in the Department on 
January 15 to hear four Cabinet offi- 
cers discuss the normalization of re- 
lations with the People’s Republic of 
China—and ‘‘what it means for the 
United States and for the world.’”’ 
The special briefing was re- 
quested by the National Council for 
United States-China Trade and the 
United States-Republic of China 
(USA-ROC) Economic Council, the 


Secretary Vance opens the special brief- 
ing. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, Vis- 
ual Services) 


two principal American organizations 
of businessmen interested in trade 
with China and Taiwan. Chief execu- 
tive officers, board chairmen, and 
presidents of the member companies 
filled the Dean Acheson Auditorium 
to capacity. Hodding Carter III, as- 
sistant secretary for public affairs and 
Department Spokesman, who served 
as moderator, noted that the ‘‘over- 
whelming response was unpre- 
cedented’’ in State’s history. 
Speakers included Secretary 
Vance, who reviewed U.S.-China 
relations; Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, who discussed U.S. 
and China in world affairs; Secretary 
of Commerce Juanita M. Kreps, who 


Assistant Secretary Richard Holbrooke. 
(Photo by Visual Services) 


outlined present and future prospects 
for trade with China and Taiwan; 
Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael 
Blumenthal, who spoke on U.S.- 
China economic normalization; and 
Richard Holbrooke, assistant secre- 
tary for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, who discussed current issues. 


‘*Few other foreign policy is- 
sues have so long divided Americans 
as the China Question,’’ Secretary 
Vance told his audience. After re- 
viewing U.S.-China relations over the 
past three decades, Mr. Vance de- 
clared that the establishment of ‘‘full 
and normal diplomatic relations’’ 
with the People’s Republic of China 
as of January 1 was done ‘‘in a way 
that protects the well-being of the 
people of Taiwan.”’ 

‘‘Let me emphasize that in nor- 
malizing relations we acted in a way 
that does not threaten any other na- 
tion, but can increase the sense of 
community of nations that we seek to 
encourage. 

‘‘We believe that China has an 
important role to play in the search 
for global peace and stability,’’ Mr. 
Vance asserted. ‘‘The same is true for 
the Soviet Union. Our national inter- 
ests are best served when we seek to 
improve relations with both nations 
while protecting our vital strategic 
interests. This was the case during the 


Dr. Brzezinski: ‘‘Now we say ‘yes’ to re- 
ality.’’ (Photo by Visual Services) 


late winter and spring of 1972, a 
period during which both the Shang- 
hai Communique and SALT I were 
achieved. Equilibrium and stability, 
not isolation, are our strategic objec- 
tives. For this reason, we also look 
forward to the early conclusion. of the 
SALT agreement with the Soviet 
Union and to improvement of our 
trade relations with the Soviets as 
well as the Chinese.’”’ 

Secretary Vance noted that the 
nations grouped in and around the 
world’s largest ocean, the Pacific, 
‘contain close to half the world’s 
population.’’ These nations, he said, 
must decide whether to choose the 
path of ‘‘greater cooperation and 
growth’’ or to enter into a period of 
‘‘unresolved struggles for influence.’’ 

‘‘For our part, the United States 
will enter the closing decades of the 
20th century ready to play a leading 
role in the search for peace and eco- 
nomic well-being,’’ the Secretary de- 
clared. ‘‘The lack of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
China was an obstacle to progress for 
many years. Having now surmounted 
it, we face the tremendous challenge 





ahead with a sense of excitement and 
hope.’”’ 


Dr. Brzezinski placed the U.S. 
China policy in a wider context. He 
made these points: 

‘‘We see normalization as having 
long-term, historic significance. It 
comprises part of our effort to con- 
solidate and improve our relations 
with all the emerging powers in the 
world. And none of these powers is 
more important than China, with its 
nearly billion people and third largest 
defense budget in the world. We did 
not normalize out of tactical or expe- 
dient considerations. Rather we rec- 
ognized reality. The People’s Repub- 
lic of China is going to play an 
increasing role in world affairs, and it 
was important for us to have a con- 
tinuing, broadened, and structured 
relationship with this government. 
We recognize that the PRC and we 
have different ideologies and eco- 
nomic and political systems. We 
recognize that to transcend the differ- 
ences and to make our new relation- 
ship successful will require patience, 
wisdom, and understanding. We har- 
bor neither the hope, nor the desire, 
that through extensive contacts with 
China we can remake that nation into 
the American image.”’ 


The national security adviser said 
‘‘normalization is an act rooted in 
historical optimism and political 
realism.’’ This change in our China 
policy does not represent retreat or 
abandonment of our previous posi- 
tions. Rather, it reflects our determi- 
nation to be globally engaged, to wel- 
come diversity, and to shape our 
future, he added. 

‘For a generation, we said ‘No’ 
to the reality of East Asia,’’ Dr. 
Brzezinski declared. ‘‘We refused to 
recognize reality, we sought to isolate 
China, and we lived by myths—with 
two wars and with incalculable cost to 
the region and us. Now, we say ‘Yes’ 
to reality. We are confident that as an 
Asian and Pacific power with a posi- 
tive relationship with Peking, we will 
significantly contribute to the peace 


and prosperity of the American people 
and of all peoples in the region.”’ 


Secretary Blumenthal noted 
that China’s ambitious economic 
goals to spur modernization, and her 
recent liberalization of foreign trade 


M. Michael Blumenthal, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Juanita M. Kreps, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, address questions on 
U.S.-China relations. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 
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Hodding Carter, assistant secretary for 
public affairs, fields questions during the 
briefing. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 

and finance policies marked an 
‘opening to the West’ which has in- 
vited Western governments and pri- 
vate industry alike to take advantage 
of its numerous commercial opportu- 
nities. 

‘‘We have gotten off to a late 
Start in this game, but we now have 
the opportunity at least to begin 
making up lost ground,’’ he said. 
‘Obviously, we still have many ob- 
stacles to overcome. A normal eco- 
nomic relationship between China and 
the United States is hindered by such 
issues as the claims-assets problem, 
and absence of most-favored-nation 
and credit facilities. In the coming 
weeks and months we will be addres- 
sing the entire range of our bilateral 
economic relationship—not only the 
issues I have mentioned but other im- 
portant issues, indeed the whole range 
of issues that form the basis of an 
economic relationship between the 
two nations. 

‘‘We are entering a dramatic and 
exciting new era in our China re- 
lationship,’” Mr. Blumenthal said. 
‘‘The opportunity is before us to 
create new and vital economic ties 
with a China that is bent on entering 
the front ranks of the world’s eco- 
nomic powers by the end of the 
century—and at the same time expand 
our commercial ties with the prosper- 
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ous and thriving economy of Taiwan. 
As long as we approach this opportu- 
nity realistically, work together, and 
help each other in support of common 
goals, I am confident we will 
succeed.”’ 


Another Cabinet officer, Sec- 
retary Kreps, pointed out that ‘‘our 
current estimate based on Chinese 
plan goals is that the People’s Repub- 
lic of China likely will import $50 
billion of complete plant [complete 
factories], and the full capital equip- 
ment bill could run to $70—$85 billion 
in the period 1978-1985. We believe 
that U.S. exports to the PRC may 
total $10 billion over the next five 
years. 

‘‘We all share a sense of excite- 
ment over the dimensions of this 
growth in trade with China,’’ she 
added. ‘‘But in our enthusiasm and 
optimism, we should be realistic. 
Under the best conditions, this trade 
will be highly competitive, and other 
industrial trading countries, utilizing 
in some cases extremely low-interest 
credits, already have won a signifi- 
cant share of the market. There are 
also marked limitations on Chinese 


hard currency earning capacity.’”’ 


Secretary Kreps sought to as- 


Talking seriously with Under Secretary 
Lucy Benson are John Schoonvel, di- 
rector of government and international 
liaison with Litton Corporation’s Guid- 
ance and Control Systems, and Bruce 
Davidson of the Boston Globe. (Photo by 
Donna Gigliotti) 


» 


David Dean, \eft, expected to be named 
the new president of the American In- 
stitute in Taiwan, with David D. Chu, 
president of Po-Chien, Inc. (Photo by 
Donna Gigliotti) 
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sure the trade groups that ‘‘our gains 
with the People’s Republic are not at 
the expense of the people of Taiwan. 
I believe firmly that the President’s 
decision has strengthened the U.S. 
national interest at all levels. I think 
this will become increasingly evident 
as our relations unfold in the future. ’’ 

Following the briefings, the 
speakers invited questions from the 
businessmen. Many were concerned 
about China’s ability to finance the 
future imports from the United States. 
Others sought more information re- 
lating to the security of Taiwan. All 
the speakers shared the view that 
there will be a ‘‘peaceful solution’’ to 
Taiwan’s status. 


—BARNETT B. LESTER 


Whispering in the Secretary’s ear is 
Hugh Hyde Jr., of Fortune Magazine. 
(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Michael J. Johnson, director of interna- 
tional relations, FMC Corp.; Under 
Secretary Warrren Christopher; and 
Robert McLellan, vice president, FMC 


Corp. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


Barbara Morrow, left, senior investment 
analyst with the College Retirement 
Fund, engages Secretary Vance in 
conversation. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Secretary Vance listens intently to high 
school student Larry Shen, son of An- 
thony Shen, vice president of C-Tran 
International Inc. (Photo by Donna 


Gigliotti) 


Secretary Vance, and Henry F. Hender- 
son Jr., president, H.F. Henderson In- 
dustries. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


From left, are Assistant Secretary 
Julius L. Katz, General Edwards and 
David C. Scott, chairman, Allis- 
Chalmers. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 





REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Foreign Relations Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1979 
How the Department will implement its responsibilities under Title V 


Mr. Pickering 


ECRETARY VANCE on January 

20, submitted a report to Con- 
gress on Science, Technology, and 
U.S. Foreign Policy. The report 
(NEWSLETTER, January) was prepared 
by an Interagency Committee on In- 
ternational Science, Engineering, and 
Technology under the chairmanship 
of Thomas R. Pickering, assistant 
secretary for oceans and international 
environmental and scientific affairs. 
Three senior Foreign Service officers 
were the principal authors of the 
report—Frank Perez, on long-term 
planning; Dirk Gleysteen, on inter- 
agency coordination; and Richard 
Johnson on personnel and training. 

The report on science and tech- 
nology in international affairs was 
submitted in accordance with the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1979, which calls for a 
report ‘‘on the implementation of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary under 
this title.’’ These responsibilities in- 
clude ‘‘coordination and oversight 
with respect to all major science or 
science and technology agreements 
and activities between the United 
States and foreign countries, interna- 
tional organizations, or commissions 
of which the United States and one or 
more foreign countries are mem- 
bers.”’ 
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Since a large number of U.S. 
Government agencies take part in 
these agreements and carry out these 
activities the report was prepared with 
the participation of the involved 
agencies. In addition, the Department 
of State officials responsible for the 
drafting of the report have consulted 
members of Congress, their staff, 
prominent members of the non- 
governmental science and technology 
community, leaders of industry, and 
U.S. embassies abroad. 


The Department’s analysis of 
the provisions of Title V relating to 
science, technology and foreign pol- 
icy indicated that the impact of this 
legislation would be most strongly 
felt in three principal areas: 

® Long-term planning related to 

the interaction of science, 
technology, and foreign pol- 
icy. 
The procedures and mech- 
anisms for the interagency 
coordination of international 
scientific and technological 
activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; and 
The types of training and per- 
sonnel procedures needed to 
support the implementation of 
the legislation. 

In summary the report deals sepa- 

rately with these three topics. 


Mr. Perez 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


To strengthen its planning 
capabilities, the Department has es- 
tablished a Policy Assessment Staff in 
the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs (OES). This staff began oper- 
ations in January and will be the focus 
of the Department’s long-range sci- 
ence and technology planning efforts. 
It will work with the OES operating 
offices, the Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff (S/P), and the planning 
offices of the Department’s regional 
and functional bureaus. In addition, 
the staff will be responsible for im- 
proving the flow of information on 
planning and long-term objectives 
between the Department of State, 
other agencies, the Congress and the 
public. 

The Department will make use of 
the Committee on International Sci- 
ence, Engineering, and Technology 
(CISET) of the Federal Coordination 
Council on Science, Engineering and 
Technology (FCCSET) as a vehicle 
for the review and evaluation of 
long-range planning with interagency 
significance. 

The Department plans to estab- 
lish pilot programs with a few key 
domestic agencies whose programs 
affect foreign policy objectives, to 
explore joint long-range planning ini- 
tiatives. The effort will identify cur- 
rent or potential agency programs 
with foreign policy implications and 
relate these to foreign policy objec- 
tives and priorities in a country and 
regional framework. 

The Department plans to estab- 
lish, subject to approval in accord- 
ance with the. Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, a Department of 
State Public Advisory Committee for 
Science and Technology to improve 
the use of experts and ideas from out- 
side the Government. Discussions 
have begun with representatives of 
the academic, industrial and other 
elements of the scientific and tech- 
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nological communities. The Depart- 
ment is also evaluating the adequacy 
of its research program in interna- 
tional science and technology. 

Criteria and guidelines by which 
to measure the value of new science 
and technology initiatives both in 
terms of U.S. foreign policy and sci- 
entific and technical benefits will be 
established on a country, and where 
appropriate, regional basis. OES, in 
cooperation with technical agencies, 
will be responsible for developing 
such criteria. 

A systematic inter-agency evalu- 
ation of U.S. Government interna- 
tional science and technology ac- 
tivities needs to be established. Provi- 
sion for interim evaluations and 
periodic reviews should be built into 
international science and technology 
agreements. 

OES will maintain close contact 
with the governmental and private 
sectors to identify new technologies 
and to assess their potential impact on 
foreign policy. The Department will 
explore with domestic agencies how 
they may strengthen the relations 
between those elements of their agen- 
cies engaged in technology develop- 
ment and those elements concerned 
with the planning of international 
programs. The Chairman of CISET 
will review the results of these dis- 
cussions. 

The information needs of the U.S. 
Government in this field will be 
periodically reviewed to insure that 
they fairly reflect priority require- 
ments in the civil science and tech- 
nology areas. OES will be the focal 
point for preparing, updating, and 
circulating reporting priorities to sci- 
ence counselors and attaches abroad 
with the concurrence of the geo- 
graphic bureaus of the Department 
and in consultation with other agen- 
cies. 


COORDINATION AND OVERSIGHT 


The growing importance and 
complexity of international activities 
involving science and technology has 
required adaptation of current coor- 
dinating relationships and mec- 
hanisms and the creation of new ones. 
These activities involve North-South 
problems and the impact of global 
energy, environmental and other is- 
sues on our economic, political and 
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Mr. Gleysteen 


security relationships with other 
countries and international organiza- 
tions. Thereport describes the princi- 
pal modalities for Exective Branch 
coordination and oversight of these 
international activities and identifies 
the existing problems and opportuni- 
ties to improve performance. 

Communication must be im- 
proved between State and the techni- 
cal agencies, between Washington 
and the field, and between the Execu- 
tive Branch, the Congress and the 
public. The Department plans to de- 
velop an information system to pro- 
vide necessary data about the pur- 
pose, participants or organization, 
duration, cost and agency respon- 
sibilities for selected international ac- 
tivities. There will be a special em- 
phasis on information on international 
agreements in science and technol- 
ogy. Stress will be placed oa early 
notification of an intent to negotiate 
agreements. The Department will re- 
view requirements for information on 
foreign scientific and technological 
developments and will ask overseas 
missions for requisite reporting and 
analysis. OES will establish a science 
attache support unit to coordinate this 
and related tasks with the geographic 
bureaus. 

The Department will strengthen 
coordination between OES and the 
geographic and functional bureaus. 
Using CISET as a vehicle, and in 
coordination with OSTP and the tech- 
nical agencies, State will be responsi- 
ble for the preparation of the annual 
report called for in Section 503 (b), 
will ask agencies to designate a cen- 


tral contact point for international ac- 
tivities relating to science and tech- 
nology and will designate OES staff 
members to serve as central contact 
points for each of the agencies with 
which it deals. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


The Department believes that to 
carry out its responsibilities to coor- 
dinate and oversee the international 
science and technology activities of 
the Government both scientific and 
technical professionals and career 
Foreign Service personnel with back- 
ground in foreign political and eco- 
nomic affairs will be required. The 
Director General’s office in conjunc- 
tion with OES will undertake a major 
survey to provide a detailed data base 
for future decisions on recruitment, 
training and assignment of personnel 
in the science and technology area. 

The adequacy of training re- 
sources has been the subject of sev- 
eral studies in recent years. There is a 
consensus that while existing training 
opportunities meet many of the needs 
of the Government, over the next sev- 
eral years present programs may 
need to be augmented. Increases in 
training programs should be intro- 
duced gradually, as resources permit 
and as career professionals become 
better motivated to acquire this train- 
ing through a recognition of its rele- 
vance and a perception of career re- 
wards in the field of science, technol- 
ogy and foreign affairs. 

Both in the Department and in a 
number of technical agencies there is 
support for an expansion of staff ex- 
changes. Some 13 Foreign Service 


Mr. Johnso 
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officers are currently working in such 
agencies as National Aeoronautics 
and Space Administration, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the 
Council on Environmental Quality. 
Such programs offer Foreign Service 
personnel the opportunity to learn 
how major science and technology 
activities are planned and carried out. 
The domestic agency, in turn, bene- 
fits from the foreign policy perspec- 
tive that Department of State officers 
can provide, or which their employees 
can obtain from a Washington or 
foreign assignment with the EPART- 
MENT OF State. The Department is 
studying staffing requirements to sup- 
port a program of interagency ex- 
changes in international science and 
technology. 

The Department is examining the 
establishment of a program to 
familiarize ambassadors and other 
senior officers with the scientific and 
technological subjects most relevant 
to their overseas mission. 





—FRANK MATTHEWS 


Employees to assess 
‘flexitime’ plan 


The Department may be one of a 
group of federal agencies taking part 
in a three-year experiment on 
flexitime, providing a minimum 
number of employees express the de- 
sire to do so, according to the Bureau 
of Personnel’s new Office of Em- 
ployee Relations. 

The Department is now con- 
ducting briefings on what options are 
available under the Federal Employee 
Flexible and Compressed Work 
Schedule Act. Personnel also may 
distribute questionnaires to all em- 
ployees in an effort to assess their 
interest. State’s decision— whether or 
not to take part in the experimental 
program—is expected by the end of 
February. 

As suggested in the law, two 
different types of work schedules are 
covered under the term ‘‘alternative 
work schedules.’’ They are flexible 
schedules (flexitime) and compressed 
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Title V affects hundreds of employees 


Officers and employees of the U.S. Government concerned 
with the use of science and technology as ‘ 
in the language of Public Law 95-426, in- 


© The Foreign Service officer corps as a whole, including its 
political and economic officers whose responsibilities in 
the Department of State and at embassies overseas are af- 
fected by science and technology considerations in varying 


© Those Foreign Service officers currently filling positions in 
the Department’s science and technology bureau, 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs (OES), 
overseas—currently about 40. 
® Civil Service employees and Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cers working for the Department as specialists in OES or as 
Science Attaches or specialists abroad—currently about 80. 
® Civil Service and Foreign Service Reserve professionals 
working for AID and engaged in the use of science and 
technology in international development—currently about 


@ Senior Department and Foreign Service program direction 
officers, including ambassadors, deputy chiefs of mission 
and embassy counselors, who undertake and supervise ac- 
tivities with scientific or technological content. 

® Senior managers, planners, and policy makers in domestic 
agencies with international activities. 

@ Middle level officials of these domestic agencies engaged 

in international exchanges. 


‘an instrument in inter- 
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work schedules. Under flexitime, the 
work day is broken into two distinct 
parts: core hours, during which all 
employees must be at work; and 
flexible hours, during which the em- 
ployees have the option of choosing a 
starting and quitting time, within pre- 
scribed limits. Under the compressed 
schedule, the traditional 40-hour work 
week is compressed into fewer than 
five working days per week, or less 
than 10 working days in a two-week 
period. The most common compres- 
sed work schedules are the four-day 
week and the three-day week. 

The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement will issue new regulations 
for the experiment early next month. 
The flexitime program will officially 
begin March 29. Its purpose is to de- 
termine what impact alternatives to 
traditional work schedules may have 
on efficiency of Government opera- 
tions, service to the public, mass 
transit facilities, energy consumption, 
increased job opportunities and the 
quality of life for individuals and 
families. 
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LIMA—Working on a science experi- 
ment at school is Rene Coffman, 
daughter of Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. John D. Coffman. 






THE BUDGET 


State’s ‘austere’ proposal allows for no new positions 


Some bureaus and overseas posts slated for cuts 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT be- 

gins hearings before Congress 
this month on an ‘‘austere’’ budget 
proposal for fiscal year 1980, which 
allows for no new positions. The total 
dollar request for next year is 
$1,386,101,000—up $20,753,000 
over the currently projected level for 
fiscal 1979. 

Secretary Vance and Under 
Secretary for Management Ben H. 
Read are scheduled to appear before 
the State, Justice and Commerce Sub- 
committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee later this month. At 
that time, they also will ask that the 
Department’s current $1,234,520,000 
appropriation for fiscal 1979 be 
supplemented by $130,820,000 to 
cover increased costs. 

According to the Department’s 
central budget office, the new finan- 
cial proposal—which also must be 
approved by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee—includes a total of 
$717.9 million for salaries and ex- 
penses, a net increase of $29.6 mil- 
lion. However, within that category, 
there are several decreases, including 
$2.8 million derived from the elimi- 
nation of 113 positions at 13 overseas 
posts proposed for closing, and $2 
million from 167 position cuts in 
other areas, mostly administrative, 
here and abroad. 

At the same time, $557,000 has 
been added for opening a new post in 
Windhoek, Namibia; and for the pos- 
sible reopening of the post in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia. 

Incorporated in the salary and 
expenses estimates for fiscal 1979 and 
1980 are the Department’s actions in 
response to a Presidential directive 
that the growth of the federal gov- 
ernment be contained. The Depart- 
ment is committed to reducing its 
employment by 280 positions by 
September 30, the end of fiscal 1979. 
An additional 160 positions are to be 
eliminated in fiscal 1980. But at the 
same time, staff will be added to help 
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‘*strengthen’’ certain other overbur- 
dened areas—particularly in consular 
and passport offices abroad. With this 
reshuffling of slots, the fiscal 1980 
year-end total of positions will remain 
the same as it was at the end of fiscal 
1979. 


Bureaus in the Department ex- 
pected to be hardest hit by reductions 
are Consular Affairs, International 
Organization Affairs, and Intelligence 
and Research. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the staffs of the Office of Medi- 
cal Services, Legal Adviser’s Office, 
and Office of Security will be 
‘‘slightly strengthened.’’ In all, $7.5 
million has been added to the fiscal 
1980 budget for ‘‘improved support,’’ 
including $1.4 million, and 20 posi- 
tions, for increasing trade promotion 
in the Arabian Peninsula, $1.3 mil- 
lion, and three positions, for a new 
financial management system, and 
$195,000 for a data base management 
system. 

A ‘‘hiring limitation working 
group,’’ made up of representatives 
from the offices of the deputy assist- 
ant secretary for personnel, manage- 
ment operations, and the deputy as- 
sistant secretary for budget and fi- 
nance, is currently reviewing all hir- 
ing requests, and is passing on a cer- 
tain portion only. The forecast cut- 
backs will mean that some offices will 
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Some interesting statistics 


The fiscal 1980 budget of the 
Department reports the average 
grade and salary in each personnel 
category—as follows: 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER: 
4.18 and $31,166 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE: 
5.11 and $26,303 
FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF: 
5.86 and $18,153 
Civit SERVICE:7.97 and $18,300 

Average salary in foreign 
countries (local rates: $9,123). 

While the average levels have 
remained very near the level for 
fiscal 1979, the one exception is in 
the Foreign Service Staff group. 
There the average grade rose from 
6.05 in 1979 to 5.86 in 1980. Av- 
erage salaries in the same category 
rose from $16,778 to $18,153. 
There is only a negligible change 
expected in the numbers of persons 
in each Foreign Service and Civil 
Service grade, compared with fis- 
cal 1979. 





‘‘have to absorb new requirements 
within current personnel levels,’’ ac- 
cording to the budget office. 

In other parts of the budget, the 
Department has requested an addi- 
tional $300,000 in representational 


















































































allowances to cover overseas price 
escalation. Also called for is a new 
appropriation amounting to $7 million 
for the United States- Yugoslavian 
Bi-lateral Science and Technology 
Agreement. This funding will provide 
for projects during the second five- 
year period of the cooperative pro- 
gram. @ 


Blachly’s 
February quiz: 
Languages 


By FRED BLACHLY 


(Answers on Page 36) 


““R 4; S 4.” The ultimate goal 
for mastery of foreign language: ex- 
cellence in reading and speaking. 
Ranked in terms of the number of 
people who speak them, the ten most 
important languages of the world are: 
Chinese (Mandarin), English, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, Hindi, Portuguese, 
Bengali, Arabic, German and 
Japanese. Each of these languages is 
used by more than 100,000,000 
people. 
There are many other languages, 
including Estonian and Esperanto, 
each of which is used by at least 
1,000,000 people. Listed below are 
19 such languages. Can you name the 
area of the world in which each lan- 
guage is used? 
1. Aymara 
2. Dayak 
3. Edo 
4. Fang-Bulu 
5. Gilaki 
6. Ijaw 

7. Kamba 

8. Kumauni 

9. Kurukh 

10. Luhya 

11. Luri 

12. Macedonian 

13. Mazandarani 

14. Mende 

15. Mordvin 

16. Samar-Leyte 

17. Thonga 

18. Tiv 

. Tulu 


YEAR OF THE CHILD 


State co-sponsors U.S. Government activities 


Department task force explores project ideas 


N THE MIDST of a spirited dis- 

cussion at an international school 
abroad, a Foreign Service youth finds 
himself the center of attention. As the 
only American student among many 
of varying nationalities, he has been 
asked to explain a difficult issue fac- 
ing his country—school integration 
and busing. What he says, and the 
tone he chooses in answering will 
help to form his peers’ view of 
America. In this sense, he’s a 
spokesman, and a diplomat. 

Whether at school, at play, or at 
diplomatic functions with their par- 
ents, children are an important part of 
the Foreign Service, and, increas- 
ingly, their role, however informal, in 
telling America’s story is being ac- 
corded recognition. Yet there is 
another side to this picture, many 
concerned parents and Department 
officials point out. The fishbowl at- 
mosphere; the stresses and strains of 
adjusting to ever changing cultures, 
of struggling to achieve—and 
keep—good grades in school; the 
wrench of coming home again with all 
the pain of trying to find out who you 
are—all take their toll on kids. 

As one of the two lead federal 
departments involved in the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child, the Depart- 
ment is casting a sharp eye at what 
the Foreign Service life does for, and 
to, its 10,800 children. State, together 
with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW), has or- 
ganized the U.S. Government effort in 
connection with the Year. 

Designated by the Secretary as 
the point of contact with UNICEF on 
the Year, Chester E. Norris Jr., di- 
rector, Office of Development and 
Humanitarian Programs, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
has been a leader in efforts to get the 
Year underway throughout the gov- 
ernment. He co-chairs the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee for IYC ac- 
tivities, established by Secretaries 
Vance and Califano. His counterpart 
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International Year 
of the Child 1979 


is Blandina Cardenas Ramirez, com- 
missioner, Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families at HEW. 
Representatives of Cabinet offices 
and other government agencies sit on 
the committee, which is mandated to 
coordinate U.S. government ac- 
tivities. HEW is spearheading 
domestic efforts, State is charged 
with addressing international needs. 
The Inter-Agency Committee reports 
to the U.S. National Commission for 
the [YC chaired by Jean Young, wife 
of Ambassador Andrew Young. 

Within the Department, a task 
force, chaired by Mr. Norris, has 
been formed to consider several proj- 
ects for the Year. Although no deci- 
sions have been made, under discus- 
sion are such activities as: 

® Working with the private sec- 
tor to sponsor a study on the effects of 
high international mobility on chil- 
dren. 

® Working with Harvard and /or 
Georgetown Universities to insure 
greater State Department participation 
in their model UN programs. 

@ Establishing national scholar- 
ships for students who aspire to the 
Foreign Service as a career. 

e@ Publishing a booklet for high 
schools on careers in international 


affairs with a special emphasis on 
Department-related opportunities. 

Other possibilities include ex- 
panding the services of the Foreign 
Service Educational and Counseling 
Center (FSECC), and making them 
available to all diplomatic families in 
the Washington area; organizing a 
Foreign Service Youth News Network 
which would be operated worldwide 
by one or two teens in Washington, 
with stories printed in the NEWSLET- 
TER; and setting up a special exhibit 
which is designed by Foreign Service 
young people to explain to other 
youngsters what the Department does 
and how they relate to their counter- 
parts in host countries abroad. Also: 
reviewing Forum Report recommen- 
dations and addressing items still not 
acted upon, and developing a peer 
counseling network via the Family 
Workshop or the FSECC. 

While the preceding suggestions 
focus on Washington-based efforts, 
Foreign Service posts overseas also 
are being encouraged to take their 
own steps. For example, posts may be 
urged to establish an 1[YC-Binational 
Center liaison; develop Center pro- 
grams to reflect accomplishments, 
concerns and problems of American 
and host country youth, and encour- 
age communication between the two. 
They also may develop a post 
catalogue of resources; help in job 
placement for teens; set up a big 
brother/sister orientation network; and 
establish a babysitting co-op. 

Of the need for projects like 
these, Janet Lloyd, director of the 
Department’s Family Liaison Office, 
said at a recent Foreign Service In- 
stitute workshop on community 
action: 

‘‘When discussing the family in 
the Foreign Service, it is important to 
remember that while the parents have 
chosen their way of life, the children 
have not. Some children will thrive, 
but others will not. But Foreign 
Service life imposes a serious respon- 
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sibility on all of us to be aware of 
how well each child is suited to this 
special way of life.”’ 

Touching on some of the poten- 
tial dangers, as they occur in different 
stages of a child’s development, Mrs. 
Lloyd hypothesized, ‘‘If a (child in 
his early teens) suddenly grows very 
tall and thin, he will be looked at 
strangely by the small peoples of Asia 
or Africa. At a time when walking 
through an American supermarket can 
be painful, it is almost unbearable to 


do the same in a local bazaar.”’ 

Continuing later on a similar 
theme, Mette Beecroft, deputy direc- 
tor of the Family Liaison Office, 
warned that ‘‘cultural discontinuity 
often results in questions of 
identity—Am I an American, or a 
citizen of the world.’’ 

And, while there is great advan- 
tage to being a citizen of the world, in 
terms of personal growth, there also 
are pitfalls, she added. One, which 
some posts are facing now, is drug 


International Year of the Child sets 4 major 
goals to aid youth of all countries 


The UN General Assembly passed a resolution on December 21, 
1976, declaring 1979 as the International Year of the Child. That action 
was the culmination of private initiatives taken some three years earlier, 
which quickly won the support of many governments, organizations and 
individuals. According to UN spokesmen, the Year should be an occa- 
sion to re-affirm, not by words alone but by deeds, that the well-being of 
today’s children is the concern of all people everywhere and that it is 
inseparably linked with the peace and prosperity of tomorrow’s world. 

Concerned with all children in all countries, especially young chil- 
dren, International Year of the Child (I[YC) has established four major 


goals: 


® To encourage all countries, rich and poor, to review their pro- 
grams for the promotion of the well-being of children, and to 
mobilize support for national and local action programs according 
to each country’s conditions, needs and priorities. 
To heighten awareness of children’s special needs among 
decision-makers and the public. 
To promote recognition of the vital link between programs for 
children on the one hand, and economic and social progress on the 


other. 


To spur specific, practical measures—with achievable goals —to 
benefit children, in both the short and long term on the national 


level. 


While programs of national and local action remain the focal point 
of the Year, [YC should also stimulate new research on the needs of 
children and the widespread gathering and dissemination of research on 
child-related issues. UNICEF has been designated the ‘‘lead agency’’ of 
the UN system responsible for co-ordinating the activities of the Year. 

UN officials point out that ‘‘the International Year of the Child of- 
fers a rare opportunity to demonstrate that intensified public and gov- 
ernmental awareness of children’s needs can lead to concrete action of 
immense, and, above all, lasting benefit to mankind’s future— its chil- 
dren. There is no sounder investment than the future of the child—and 
no greater responsibility for the adults of today. The great and promising 
potentials of [YC require, deserve and depend on the unreserved support 
of governments, organizations and individuals.’’ 
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YEAR OF THE CHILD 


abuse. Another is poor perforn:ance 
in school, largely the result of uneve- 
ness in the quality of schools at dif- 
ferent posts. 

While this description may make 
the Foreign Service sound not very 
different from any community here in 
the United States, the problems 
abroad are sometimes more difficult 
to deal with, according to Mrs. 
Beecroft. There is a need, she added, 
for more services aimed at children of 
all ages: academic, career, and social 
counseling, centers job assistance, 
recreation, drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams, mental health care. 

**With four children of my own, 
and having worked in American 
schools overseas, I know many of the 
problems of these children, Mrs. 
Lloyd said. *‘Although their lives are 
often different and more complicated 
than the average child’s, the majority 
of them grow up to be particularly 
strong and individualistic. But there 
are those who don’t—the ‘walking 
wounded’ they have been called— 
who, through a series of unfortunate 
events or situations, or perhaps 
through genetic sensitivity, or predis- 
position that makes them fragile, 
simply can’t handle the life. 

‘*Foreign Service parents need to 
be doubly sensitive about their chil- 
dren and alert to seek help just as 
soon as they have the slightest indi- 
cation that something is not going 
well for a particular child.”’ 

As the International Year of the 
Child pushes on, it is hoped that there 
will be a continuing and increasing 
recognition of the contributions chil- 
dren make to the Foreign Service, and 
a strong interest in improving their 
lives. 

According to the UN, ‘‘The 
major legacy of the International Year 
of the Child can and should be a per- 
manently higher level of concern with 
children and an intensified and con- 
tinuing attention to services benefit- 
ting them on the part of governments 
and the public alike.”’ 

To this, Beatrice Muncie, direc- 
tor of the FSECC, adds, ‘‘There are 
more ‘international children’ all the 
time. Perhaps through them, as they 
gain an international view and grow, 
the world will find its way to peace.”’ 


—LEE MULLANE 
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CHILDREN—PART 
OF STATE’S 
FAMILY 


In its own effort to tip a hat to 
the hundreds of children that make up 
an important part of the Department 
ot State family, the NEWSLETTER has 
gathered these photographs from 
posts around the world. They show 
the many sides of life, in Washington 
and at posts overseas, and offer a 
glimpse of the bounding spirit of our 
young. The response to our request 
for pictures has been overwhelming, 
and, regretably, it is impossible to 
print all the fine-quality photos that 
arrived daily. 


VATICAN CITY—In the midst of a 
large crowd, Pope John Paul II holds 
high nine-month-old Summer Herlihy, 
daughter of Christina and John Herlihy 
of the Foreign Building Office in Rome. 
(AP wirephoto) 
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OUAGADOUGOU—Abby Norman, 
daughter of Marsha Norman (Peace 
Corps) helps a friend at the playground. 





YEAR OF 
RANGOON—A race to the finish— OF THE CHILD 


Ashley Paseman, right, daughter of 
political officer and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Paseman, runs slightly ahead of Wendy 
Coleman, left, daughter of general 
services officer and Mrs. Richard G. 
Coleman, in International Sports Day 
competition. 


% na 


9 he Mig ; Setny 
A day in the park, in Washington, os a Psa. al 
D.C., has its ups and downs for Tim Moira Matthews, daughter of Frank 
Kaiser, son of Robert Kaiser, of the De- Matthews, NEWSLETTER executive editor 
partment’s Visual Services Division. and Ellen Matthews, caught in the act of 


(Photo by Robert Kaiser) cooking something up. 
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ABIDJAN—A tug of war at Ambas- 
sador Monteagle Stearns’ Christmas 


party for children of the American 
community. (Photo by Warren Mor- 


ningstar) 


"atm cg ‘tin 


TOKYO—Bobbing for marshmallows 
at a Halloween party at the embassy 
are, from left, foreground, Elizabeth 
Martin, Erica Ehly and Rebecca Baron. 
The youngster at far left is unidentified. 


Julie Miller, almost six, attends a 
meeting with her Dad, Thomas J. Mil- 
ler, right, formerly special assistant to 
David D. Newsom, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. (Photo by Donna Gig- 


liotti) 





YEAR OF THE CHILD 


ABIDJAN—Jennifer Bresler, daughter 
of economic officer and Mrs. Ralph 
Bresler, enjoying the beach. 
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TEL AVIV—Roger and Julia Rueda, 
foreground, children of commercial at- 
tache and Mrs. Richard Rueda, listen as 
their brother, Richard, plays the guitar. 
In the background is an Israeli friend. 


~ 


ISFAHAN—Taking the only transpor- 
tation available after a rain storm, 
Deirdre Beth, left, and Margaret Ellen 
McGaffrey, daughters of Consul and 
Mrs. David C. McGaffrey, travel to 
Farah. 





Children and parents comment on “Foreign Service life’ 


What is the Foreign Service life 
for the families who live it? In the 
following articles children and par- 
ents tell us in their own words. 


By MARGARET McCoy 


In the following article, Ms. 
McCoy, a political-economic officer, 
recounts the tragic death two years 
ago in Israel of her husband, also a 
Foreign Service officer. She discusses 
how that loss, and Foreign Service 
life in general, has affected their 
five-year-old son. 


¢ 6 AM HALF-ISRAELI.’’ I stop- 
ped and look at my then four- 
year old son. Curiously. 

‘*But your father was an Ameri- 
can and I’m an American and you 
were born in America. That makes 
you an American.’’ 

‘*‘Nope, I am half-Israeli. I speak 
Hebrew and I am half-Israeli.’’ 

The standard Foreign Service 
dilemma: the confusion of both na- 
tional and personal identity, the sep- 
aration from a supporting extended 
family, the bi- or tri-lingual child who 
is sophisticated in the ways of the 
world yet couldn’t recognize a penny 
if he found one in the street. At five, 
my son can whistle up a waiter and 
manage the intricacies of the Rome 
airport. But do you know what it does 
to the results of placement tests if a 
little kid doesn’t know who Big Bird 
is? 

When my husband and I joined 
the Foreign Service in 1967, the team 
approach was still the accepted view. 
Of course, there were couples in the 
Foreign Service; it was just that both 
were viewed as one—the male 
Foreign Service officer. So, after a 
brief orientation in Washington, our 
early career became a kaleidoscope of 
rapid changes and moves which con- 
vinced us to postpone starting a fam- 
ily. Finally, during a Washington 
tour, fortuitiously extended, and after 
I had finally completed my master’s 
degree, we launched a new joint 
venture: one son, Clayton. After 10 
weeks of maternity leave I returned to 
work as a management analyst and 
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my son went to the babysitter’s. 


The move to Israel, in August 
1974, seriously wrinkled the fabric of 
our life. I no longer worked and my 
son remained at home. In theory. 
Actually, Israel has an excellent pre- 
school system, and my son started 
there at age 20 months, and went for 
several hours every day. He was en- 
joying himself but I wasn’t. So in De- 
cember 1974, I took the written exam 
for the Foreign Service in the 
cafeteria of the U.S. embassy in Tel 
Aviv, and the following year I re- 
turned to Washington to pass the 
orals. Despite the dire assessment of 
the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service (BEX) that I would 
not be called until the following 
November, BEX cabled on May 17 
asking if I would be able to start June 
1. Clayton and I returned to Wash- 
ington for the Junior Officer class, 
along with an English ‘‘au-pair’’ who 
had worked for us in Tel Aviv. 

Because of the nature of the 
Foreign Service, the long hours, and 
the trips to various and sundry places, 
my husband had decided, even before 
Clayton’s birth, that he was going to 
spend time with his children. He 
cared for his son as an infant and he 
included him into just about every 
activity after work. They got up to- 
gether, dressed, and fixed breakfast 
before I ever awoke. They played, 
and read, and bathed in the evenings. 
They walked on the beach and took 
great circular bus rides around the 
neighborhood, talking to the bus 
driver and passengers. They made a 
social occasion out of their strolls 
down to the Sharon circle to visit 
‘‘Dr. Goldstein,’’ the pharmacist 
from South Africa. Like old men they 
sat on the bench at the bus stop eating 
ice cream cones. They knew all kinds 
of Israelis, everywhere —in the shops 
and in the stores, next door and 
cross-town. 

When my husband departed one 
day to rough it on a ten-day vacation, 
touring the Sinai Desert in an old 
truck with a polygot group of 
would-be desert rats, we never saw 
him again. It took me a while to ex- 
plain to Clayton what had happened. 


Margaret McCoy and Clayton 


Finally, I got out one of his trucks 
and a dozen of his toy people and we 
drove his truck with all the people 
aboard all around his room. When the 
truck turned over and everyone was 
thrown out, most of the people got up 
and walked away, but not his toy dad. 
Some of the people had to go to the 
toy hospital and get fixed, but his dad 
died instantly, and we buried him in a 
box under the slide. 

Soon after we went to Chicago to 
the real funeral and the casket had a 
large American flag on it. And then 
we came home again—-and Tel Aviv 
was home. It was where our friends 
were, and it was where our life was. 
Ironically enough, Israelis can cope 
with a widow and a fatherless child. 
They have lots of experience. Many 
of our Israeli friends, for our remain- 
ing eighteen months in Israel, re- 
membered to include a little boy in 
their family activities. 


Life in Israel remained very 
much the same, yet everything was 
different. A working mother, a live-in 
housekeeper, the fathers of friends, 
do not replace a father. We celebrated 
a confusion of holidays: Christmas 
and Hanukah, Halloween and Purim, 
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Easter and Passover. Life was empty 
and life was full. There were Ameri- 
can flags in the embassy and at the 
ambassador’s residence, but all the 
neighbors put out white flags with a 
blue star. Clayton had a full-size 
American flag hanging on his wall. 

When it came time to leave Is- 
rael, we took it as a matter of course. 
We made one last visit down into the 
barren, burned-out bit of Negev de- 
sert where his father died, and talked 
a lot about saying goodbye to Israel 
and goodbye to a dad. We visited the 
grave in Chicago when we were there 
on home leave. Clayton decided to 
decorate the grave so we went to a 
flower shop. He bought two little 
American flags and put them on the 
grave, and played leap frog for awhile 
until it was time to go. 

All this makes me think that the 
quality of life as each Foreign Service 
child experiences it, whatever the 
personal experiences are, reflects the 
relationship of his parents, both par- 
ents, with him, with each other, and 
with the Foreign Service, and the 
countries in which they have served. 
We’ve been back in Washington six 
months now. My son doesn’t think 
he’s an Israeli anymore, but he re- 
members Israel and his father. 











Allison and ‘‘Beto’’ Hopper 


Allison, 12, and Robert, 8, are the 
children of Robert F. and Carole 
Hopper. Their father is special as- 
sistant to Matthew Nimitz, Counselor 
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of the Department. The family has 
lived in Monterrey, Mexico, and 
Rome. Here both children comment 
on Foreign Service life. Allison is in 
the sixth grade at Belvedere Elemen- 
tary School; Robert ‘‘Beto’’ is a 
third-grade student at Glen Forest 
Elementary School—both in Fairfax 
County, Va. 


By ALLISON HOPPER 


HERE ARE A LOT OF THINGS 

I like and don’t like about being 
a Foreign Service child. The thing I 
dislike most is leaving my friends and 
going to another school. 

But over all, I think I gain more 
than I lose in these moves. For one, I 
get a better understanding of another 
culture and its language. Fur- 
thermore, I get to see many great art 
works and beautiful architecture. 
And, finally, I get to eat many differ- 
ent, and unusually delicious foods. 


By ‘‘BETO’’ HOPPER 


b Bitacts being a Foreign Service 
child is just like being any other 
regular kid. I like living in Rome, but 
I like living at home better, because I 
have more friends here, and I had a 
hard time speaking to people in Ita- 
lian. 

I don’t know if I want to go to 
live in another country. There are 
kids from 20 countries at my school 
and I know how hard they have to 
work here in the U.S.! 


By JEAN NEWSOM 


Jean Newsom, wife of Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs David 
D. Newsom, and the mother of five 
children, has accompanied her hus- 
band, since 1947, on assignments in 
the Middle East, Africa, Scan- 
dinavia, Europe and Asia. Here she 
answers: ‘‘What’s it like raising 
children overseas?’’ 


HAT’S it like—raising children 

overseas? This is the question 
most frequently put to Foreign Serv- 
ice parents, and one I’ve heard many 
times. Yet after raising five children 
over a period of 30 years in the 
Foreign Service, I still cannot give a 
satisfactory answer. Each post is dif- 
ferent. Each child is different. Each 
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The Newsoms: from left, Mrs. Newsom, 
Dan, David, Nancy and Mr. Newsom. In 
front, Katie. 










































age poses its own peculiar dimen- 
sions. ‘‘Parenting’’—at home or 
abroad—requires many skills, and 
they are usually learned ‘‘on the 
job.’’ The overseas environment, 
however, does impose some special 
challenges, some of which require 
added skills. 

In an assignment to a developing 
country, the parents’ anxiety with re- 
gard to health precautions on the one 
hand is often coupled with the 
cherished hope, on the other hand, 
that the family will develop 
friendships that are uncluttered by 
fear of the stranger, the proffered re- 
freshment, or the warm embrace. 
Service in remote areas, where sanit- 
ary conditions are unlike the stand- 
ards set at home, brings conflict 
between the ‘‘getting to know the 
country better’’ spirit and the familiar 
concerns over the hazards of another 
environment. In the sharing of exotic 
and rare experiences on the family- 
to-family level, there are constant re- 
minders of the need to sharpen pa- 
rental skills, for the vibrations of 
tense and anxious parents are clearly 
transmitted to the child who is in need 
of guidance as he determines his own 
reactions and responses. 

Certainly for our family, posted 
to developing countries in five out of 
seven assignments—our hope was 
that we would all learn to understand 
the problems and appreciate the cul- 
tural heritage through close personal 
associations, and at the same time, 
that the children would not lose their 
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‘‘American-ness.’’ Helping a child to 
feel at home in a foreign environ- 
ment, we came to learn, is more im- 
portant than worrying about the dis- 
advantages and potential dangers. 
One of the special dividends, in fact, 
of living in ‘‘hardship’’ conditions, is 
the opportunity to learn together to 
cope with problems—an experience 
that develops close family relation- 
ships. 

First, Second or Third World 
assignment—it doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter; a dilemma of some kind seems to 
face us as we take our children away 
from their home-base. Perhaps the 
Year of the Child presents us with an 
opportunity to listen to their evalua- 
tions of the Foreign Service life, to 
discuss their suggestions for taking 
full advantage of the enriching pos- 
sibilities provided by diverse experi- 
ences abroad. Let them share freely, 
and without fear of criticism or disap- 
proval, their impressions—of the ad- 
vantages, the disadvantages; the an- 
guish of separations, the joy in 
reunions; the embarrassment and dis- 
comfort of ‘‘coming home 
again’ ’—that is made difficult by not 
being quite clued in to the latest slang 
and TV shows, and not having a 
best-friend with whom to share that 
feeling of being ‘‘out-of-it’’; the bur- 
den and anxiety of packing and un- 
packing, not knowing if that precious 
treasure will survive; going to the 
strange new school in the strange new 
country for the first time; braces, 
‘*zits,’’ and all—and still no best- 
friend to comfort you; and then that 
glorious reassuring moment when 
someone puts out a hand in friendship 
and teils you that they’ve been there 
Re. 5. ws 

The new skill of the 70’s-decade 
parent is called ‘‘active listening.’’ It 
is a skill long associated with the 
profession of the Foreign Service. In 
this special year, let 1s actively listen 
to our children. ... the families of 
the 1980’s will reap the reward. 


By SARAH FRENCH 


Sarah French, 14, is a freshman 
at Broad Run High School in North- 


ern Virginia. She is the daughter of 


communications officer and Mrs. 
Kenneth A. French, and has lived in 
Bonn, London, and Tel Aviv. 
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Sarah French 


AVING A FATHER IN THE 

STATE Department can be ex- 
citing as well as disappointing. If 
your family travels a lot, you know 
what I’m talking about. Of course 
you will learn that special vaccina- 
tions and visas are required to enter 
certain countries that U.S. 
diplomats—all diplomats for that 
matter—usually find customs no 
problem at all, that an organized 
traveler never misses a plane, and 
sooner or later you get used to the jet 
lag. I could go on forever, but the 
excitement really comes when you 
actually live in a foreign land. 

Sure, millions of reporters a year 
from all over the world go to coun- 
tries and write good articles or reports 
on them, but never will they be able 
to learn a native tongue in such a 
short period of time, or attend an in- 
ternational school, or take part in a 
traditional holiday with the children 
of that nation. . . 

Only then is one really able to 
talk about a country from a foreign 
point of view. 

On the other hand, what about 
great American junk food. Forget it, 
because you might just never see 
another Snickers, for another three 
years. And if you have a pair of 
Levis, they’re as good as gold to you. 
If it wasn’t for the top 40, many kids 
would still be listening to Frampton! 
A lot of great friends and places are 
always left behind, and memories 
taken with you, when assignment 
time is up, and you pack and head for 
some dumb airport once more. 

After having arrived in the 


‘‘*good old U.S. cf A,’’ you often 
find it very hard to adjust to it, and it 
to you. Your haircut might be a littie 
out of style and the clothes you wear 
no one has ever seen the like of be- 
fore. You could have a funny ‘‘ac- 
cent,’’ and you definitely don’t fit in 
for a while. But somehow, you end 
up getting straight A’s in geography 
class. Yes, sacrifices are made, but 
the things you learn and experience, 
the friends you made, are all worth 
the trip. 


The Teare family: from left, Beth 


, 


Megan, Jeanie, Richard and Catherine. 


By JEANIE TEARE 

Foreign Service Officer Richard 
Teare’s career has taken his family 
to Barbados, Manila, Mexico, 
Vientiane, and . . . Washington. The 


following article submitted by Mrs. 


Jeanie Teare, is the result of a family 
discussion on the pros and cons of 
life abroad, in which daughters 
Beth, Megan and Catherine partici- 
pated. 


66 USANNAH DOESN’T want 

me to go overseas. She said 
so the other day and we weren’t even 
talking about it.”’ 

The paradox is this: We are 
delighted to give our children the op- 
portunity for travel, for new lan- 
guages, and for absorbtion of differ- 
ent histories and cultures. We also 
want our children to become rooted in 
these United States and to become 
adept ai coping with THIS society. 

The children themselves are cer- 
tainly clear about the pros of living 
overseas—seeing new places, learn- 
ing languages, meeting new people. 
But do they consider some of the 
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growing dilemmas of living overseas 
their parents must debate. One of 
them must be the problem of security. 
How much of a country can a young 
person explore when constrained by 
carefully locked gates or—more 
insidious—uneasy suspicion of any 
stranger? 

“I’m not going. I'll stay with a 
friend—somebody will ask me.’’ A 
gauntlet laid down by a positive 
junior higher. Would it come to that? 
A parent, remembering the misery of 
that first year back in Washington, 
after an absence of two or four years, 
feels guilty. . . ‘‘Kids in Asia have a 
harder time coming back than kids in 
Europe. If I’d come back any later, I 
wouldn’t have known anything.’’ A 
niche is usually found for each child, 
sometimes after some very low mo- 
ments. Finally: ‘‘It’s more fun here. 
Overseas, I couldn’t babysit, and 
there was nothing after school be- 
cause it was hard to get home. You 
couldn’t have a part-time job there.’”’ 

And: ‘‘My school is big here. I 
have lots of different classes to 
choose from. There’s band and sports 
and I’m getting my driver’s license 
this summer.”’ 

Where do our children develop 
tolerance? Community? Family? I 
wish there were some nice crystal 
formula which would give us the 
variables right for Washington and 
‘‘Elsewhere’’ to use in raising our 
children from 8, say, to 18. Our fam- 
ily is glad to be home in D.C. We 
know many famiiies who feel the 
same way. And, what we have in 
common are teenage children, and a 
deep reluctance to move. 


By MARK DORMAN 


Mark Dorman, 27, has spent 
much of his life abroad. He is the son 
of Philip and Lesley Dorman (Mr. 
Dorman is a member of the Foreign 
Service Grievance Board; Mrs. Dor- 


man is president of the Association of 


American Foreign Service Women.) 
In the following article Mark, who 
has worked professionally as an 
actor, journalist, and English teacher 
in Thailand, Iran, and France, re- 
calls his own experiences, and sur- 
veys a group of friends who live in 
Washington. 
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EING EVACUATED from Suez 
on an American destroyer, nar- 
rowly escaping a plane crash while 
leaving Tehran, camping by the Red 
Sea—and shaking 
scorpions out of 
sleeping bags: the 
diary entries of an 
international dis- 
aster-brave trav- 
eler? Hardly! 
i Merely a partial 
| list of the various 
lifestyle changes 
of a_ Foreign 
Service offspring. 
Growing up as a member of a 
Foreign Service family is a challeng- 
ing experience, and one to which a 
child is adapted at birth, not unlike 
some Californians who are dropped as 
infants into the pool, to sink or swim. 
Survival means a willingness and 
ability to adapt to a foreign culture 
and still retain an American identity. I 
was almost eight years old before I 
came to live in this country for the 
first time. While writing about my 
own experiences I couldn’t resist the 
urge to telephone several Foreign 
Service friends to discover what their 
experiences were. I felt sure they had 
gone to more American schools, for 
instance, than I, but I was wrong. 
They all had a unique educational 
background. One friend in particular, 
Lizbeth, had gone to predominantly 
French schools and had finished up at 
the University of Dakhar and the 
Sorbonne. 

Most of us agreed that children 
should be given language training and 
be briefed on what to expect regard- 
ing conditions they will face, and on 
the cultural differences they will en- 
counter at their new post. Children 
should be briefed without their par- 
ents, if possible, and be given a 
handbook with information pertaining 
directly to their own needs at post. I 
would have been enormously grateful 
for such a program when I was 
growing up and going to such places 
as Khartoum and Lusaka. 

I went to eight different schools 
before finally returning to college 
here in the States. I changed over 
from the British to the American sys- 
tem twice and felt uncomfortable each 
time. I was continually learning and 
relearning to spell the same words 
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like colour and color. I was told by 
Lizbeth that the French schools over- 
seas, unlike the American, have their 
curriculum controlled by the French 
Government so that if one leaves 
school in February for three months 
home leave, one can take the books 
and know almost exactly where one 
will continue when changing to the 
next school. If only American Over- 
seas Schools had such continuity, 
transferring schools would present 
one with less trauma in moving to yet 
another new and different country. 

Foreign Service living experi- 
ences can often be turned into college 
credit, explained another friend, 
‘‘Mokie.’’ She said she had written 
her undergraduate thesis on Damas- 
cus, where her parents had been 
posted for five years. 

Lizbeth worked on an AID and 
Peace Corps project, setting up a 
craftman’s market in Gambia. There 
she was taught vegetable dying by the 
leading dyer in the co-operative, and 
studied the art of cloth-making, which 
helped her considerably when she re- 
turned to Washington and found a job 
at the Museum of African Art 
Boutique. 

But another friend wasn’t so 
fortunate. Chris spent three high- 
school summers in Saudi Arabia, 
where she and her brother were both 
denied the opportunity to work, and 
where entertainment facilities were at 
a minimum. If at all possible, com- 
munity roles should be created for 
teenagers where none exist. Recogni- 
tion of a teenager’s value has been 
accepted in several overseas posts: In 
Tokyo, there is a teenage employment 
program, and among the activities are 
craft apprenticeships with some of Ja- 
pan’s leading artisans. At Kabul, 
teenagers have been given jobs as as- 
sistants to embassy technicians. A 
teenager working in a responsible po- 
sition gains courage, confidence, ex- 
perience and a greater awareness of 
himself or herself, and an under- 
standing of career goals. I know I did. 

Many teenagers return to Wash- 
ington, after having been overseas for 
more than five years, and feel very 
out of focus. One may become an 
‘*honorary citizen’’ of many coun- 
tries, but feel like a stranger at home. 
There was no re-entry orientation 
program available for me, or for the 
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friends I spoke with. Now, I under- 
stand there are re-entry workshops 
being given at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

‘It will all come out in the 
wash’’ and ‘‘improvise’’ are the two 
key phrases that often describe the 
haphazard living process overseas. 
They are wonderful pieces of mental 
luggage to pack and unpack no matter 
the posting. 

In the ‘‘Year of the Child’’ it is 
important that Foreign Service parents 
and children understand each others 
concerns and needs as they experience 
cultural differences in their new 
countries. 


B.R., Caron Ann, Katy and Kerry Joe 


By CARON MCCONNON 


While the main emphasis of the 
Department’s participation in the 
International Year of the Child is on 
Foreign Service children, it is im- 
portant to remember that there are 
hundreds of children of Civil Service 
employees in the family, too. Here, 
Caron McConnon, mother of four, 
describes the effect that working 
full-time at State has had on her two 
boys and two girls. 


CONSIDERED CALLING this 
article the ‘‘Perils of Paulene Re- 
visited’’ or ‘‘Confessions of a Work- 
ing Mother.’’ However, I discarded 
the former as being too pessimistic 
and the latter as too psychologically 
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revealing! Instead, I have chosen to 
characterize the life of a working 
mother as ‘‘The Juggling Act.’’ My- 
self the mother of four and case 
worker for Privacy and Freedom of 
Information in the Bureau of Person- 
nel, I have become somewhat an ex- 
pert at this juggling business. To 
clarify something at the outset—I am 
devoted to my delightful sons (ages 
13 and 7) and darling daughters (ages 
11 and 9). Like most parents, I 
wouldn’t trade them for the world 
(most days) in spite of inflation! 
However, managing what in effect is 
two full time jobs, takes a bit of 
doing. 

The first trick is getting out the 
door in the morning intact, and in a 
relatively composed manner. Once 
ensconced on Metrobus for a jogging 
journey up Shirley Highway, I can 
reflect on the past 90 minutes: 
Everyone did eat breakfast. Yes, all 
four lunches were made (tuna on rye, 
hold mayo on one, lettuce on 
another). All passed inspection of 
school uniforms (except for the 7- 
year-old whose tie draped from his 
back pocket). Did sign the permission 
slip for today’s trip to the aquarium. 
Oops, forgot the canned drink for the 
field trip lunch. Oh well, nobody’s 
perfect. By the time the bus creeps 
onto the Memorial Bridge approach, 
the adrenalin has stopped pumping, 
and I have resigned myself to having 
forgotten to sign my daughter’s sci- 
ence test. 

Once on the job, I have approxi- 
mately six hours before the phone 
calls start. Here is a typical conversa- 
tion: 

‘“‘Hello, Mom, we’re home.’’ 

‘*Good. How was your day? 
Anybody get in trouble? (Have to 
know the bad news first!!!) 

‘‘No. My friend got detention, 
but I didn’t. Aren’t you proud of me? 
Can I eat all the chocolate chip 
cookies or do I have to share them?’’ 

‘You know better than to ask. 
Divide them equally. Now, what 
about homework?’’ 

‘‘Nobody has any—well, just a 
little bit. But can’t I play basketball 
with the Orndorff kids first?’’ 

‘“‘Just for an hour, then 
homework. Doui’t forget to put the 
chicken on at 5 o’clock—no we’re 
not going to McDonald’s. Yes, I love 


you—and change your clothes.’’ 
THIS IS A RECORDING!! 

Ordinarily that does it. However, 
some days a frantic call or two reveals 
‘*The boy down the block hit me; his 
sister won’t play with me and I fell 
off my bike and I’m all bloody.”’ 
These are the times that the pangs of 
guilt lay heavy on my shoulders. I 
rationalize that my children learn to 
function independently and solve 
problems themselves in my unavoida- 
ble absence. But that really doesn’t 
help. So, I console and soothe ruffled 
feelings as best I can and give the 
necessary first-aid instructions. The 
conversation then ends with ‘‘I love 
you and I’1l be home in a little 
while. ’”’ 

On the way home, my thoughts 
wander to the tasks I’ve assigned to 
my children—the chicken that’s sup- 
posed to be roasting, the table that’s 
supposed to be set, the trash that’s 
supposed to be out and the dog that’s 
supposed to be fed. I brace myself at 
the front door. 

I am informed that the two eldest 
are at basketball practice at Bryn 
Mawr School (where’s that?), and 
please pick them up at 7:15 p.m. My 
younger daughter has baked cookies 
that must be thrown out, as she used 1 
and % cups of baking soda instead of 
1 and % teaspoons. My younger son 
has taken off all the Campbell soup 
labels because they are needed for a 
school contest that ends tomorrow. 
My husband calls to say he has to 
work late. Oh well, the chicken is 
roasting and the table is set. In be- 
tween cooking (yes, we’re having 
green beans again and you have to eat 
them again) and chauffering, I have 
taken seven phone calls. I’ve noted 
the change in the basketball 
schedule—although the calendar is 
too full to mark it in—and agreed to 
bake a dozen cupcakes for this week’s 
scout meeting. Also arranged a car 
pool at 4 p.m. the following afternoon 
that includes my daughter in the 
group piano lessons the recreation 
center is offering. 

In spite of all this, everyone is 
home and ready for dinner by 8 p.m. 
At last a chance to relax and talk 
about everyone’s day. By 8:45 p.m., 
the ‘‘kitchen crew’’ takes over amidst 
moans and groans, while I check 
homework and usually do a load of 
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laundry. Come 9:30 or 10 p.m., all 
four are tucked in bed—with a remin- 
der from my daughter that she needs a 
book on the harpsichord before the 
week is out. 

At this point, fatigue makes 
meaningful conversation too much of 
an effort. Instead, I try to concentrate 
on the newscast as the morning paper 
by now seems irrelevant. Relaxing 
with the novel I bought two months 
ago sounds appealing, but my eyes 
are weary. My afghan begun two 
years ago would prove rewarding, but 
I am not proficient enough to knit 
with my eyes closed. No time for 
philosophical musing on proper disci- 
pline or over-compensation, a bug-a- 
boo for working mothers. Merely a 
sigh of relief that the whole operation 
worked for one more day. 


By CYNTHIA BANERJEE 


Cynthia Banerjee has just com- 
pleted junior officer orientation at the 
Foreign Service Institute. She is 
awaiting her first assignment. As she 
looks ahead to her Foreign Service 
career, she takes a moment to talk 
through some of the fears she feels for 
the well-being of her three-year-old 
son, and her biochemist husband. 


Y THREE-YEAR-OLD SON, 
RON, does not know I have 
joined the Foreign Service. For now, 
he knows only that his mommy has a 
- ‘“*new job’’ and 
Le that she has to be 
ts away for awhile. 
He and his dad 
recently helped 
me settle in the 
Washington area, 
where I will be 
attending train- 
ing; then they 
returned to Tuc- 
son, Ariz., where 
they will stay until I am posted. 

Ron isn’t worried about how the 
next 20 years with mommy as a 
Foreign Service officer will go. But, 
for his parents, anticipation of the ad- 
vantages such a life will give him, are 
balanced by fear of the unknown and 
of the obvious problems of raising a 
child at a series of foreign posts. 
Among the problems we have dis- 
cussed are Ron’s physical and mental 
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health, schooling, day-care and rec- 
reation. That the problems we thought 
of really do exist, has been confirmed 
as I have talked to people who grew 
up in the Foreign Service. 

Until recently, the career of my 
husband, Surath, was clearly the 
dominant one. A Ph.D. in chemistry, 
he has devoted the past 12 years to 
biochemical research on various en- 
zymes. I pursued my career as a 
newspaper reporter and never consid- 
ered being the one to instigate a 
career-related move. Never, that is, 
until Surath suggested I take the 
Foreign Service test. 

When the job offer came from 
Washington in November, we 
brooded about the effect our change 
of lifestyle would have on our mar- 
riage, our careers, and most of all on 
our only child. The first, and most 
immediate problem is that, even after 
I am posted and Ron comes to live 
with me, we still won’t be one small, 
happy family again. Surath will be in 
Tucson, finishing up his grant until 
summer 1980. We have done every- 
thing we can to minimize the strain on 
Ron. He and Surath came with me to 
Washington. He saw the apartment 
where I would live. So far he seems 
to be adjusting. 

Physical health is of real concern 
to all parents. Even at posts where 
there is a medical officer, full medical 
facilities may be hours away. It’s 
good to know that in dire emergencies 
in the past, the embassies have pro- 
vided emergency transportation to the 
nearest hospital. Psychological ad- 
justment is a more immediate con- 
cern. ‘‘You may feel you’re neither 
fish nor fowl,’’ commented one of my 
fellow junior officers, who is also the 
daughter of a Foreign Service officer. 
Another Foreign Service daughter, a 
college friend, illustrated the cultural 
gap that children raised in a foreign 
country often encounter: 

Raised from age 1C-18 in Latin 
America, she said, ‘‘Just when I think 
I’ve overcome the cultural gap, 
someone asks me who wrote ‘Star- 
dust.’ ’’ Making and losing friends is 
a real problem, both said. But it was 
good training for most of life and a 
problem only in the teen-age years, 
they said. And a feeling of rootless- 
ness often plagues children of military 
officers, missionaries and Foreign 


Service officers alike—people who 
move frequently. Yet it seems that 
this very rootlessness makes the indi- 
vidual nuclear family draw closer to- 
gether. Older children are included in 
the discussion of which post to apply 
for next. The family often reads the 
post report, looking forward to new 
languages, customs and places to 
visit. 

Finding consistently good 
schools also is a problem for Foreign 
Service families. Sometimes it’s even 
necessary to send the older children 
off to boarding school. But my hus- 
band and I already are concerned 
about what public schools would offer 
if we remained in the United States. 
The schools abroad can’t be much 
worse than many here, and they might 
be better than some. What Ron might 
learn abroad, outside’ the 
classroom—new cultures, new lan- 
guages, new sights, sounds and 
smells—will more than make up for 
any deficiencies in formal education. 

Just as we had thought about Ron 
in deciding to enter the Foreign 
Service, so we thought about him 
when the post vacancy list was circu- 
lated. Thinking about his health, we 
rejected developing countries. We 
thought about recreation facilities and 
day-care and finally decided on five 
posts in Mexico. We reasoned that 
even if no nursery school is available, 
we can find someone to stay with Ron 
at home. Yet even with that decision 
made, I still worry. 

The rise of international ter- 
rorism troubles me. What would hap- 
pen if I were kidnapped, tortured or 
killed? Would they dare do the same 
to a child? 

I am sure, however, that wher- 
ever we are, Ron will acquit himself 
well as a Foreign Service child. Of 
this he assures me, in his own way. 
For instance, recently at Washington 
National Airport, he tried for several 
minutes to start a conversation with a 
two-year old child sitting next to him. 
The child’s mother was nowhere in 
sight; so I was unable to determine 
whether he spoke English. ‘‘Ron,’’ I 
said, ‘‘maybe this little boy doesn’t 
speak English.’’ Then my son looked 
up at me with his big, brown eyes and 
said, ‘‘Well, what does he speak? 
Does he say, ‘Buenos dias. Como 
esta usted? Bien gracias’?’’ & 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Senior Executive 
Service job list 
due by March 1 


The Department has learned that 
its efforts to earmark 111 positions 
for the new Senior Executive Service 
(SES) may be curtailed. According to 
an Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) report delivered recently at a 
conference on Civil Service Reform, 
held in Washington, federal agencies 
have ‘‘oversubscribed the SES pool,”’ 
and ‘‘cutbacks will be needed.’’ 

A list of all SES jobs Govern- 
ment-wide is due out of OPM by 
March 1. That list will be compiled 
from submissions from Government 
agencies, including the Department. 
Individuals occupying positions des- 
ignated for SES will be notified in 
March. They will then have 90 days 
in which to join, or not join the Serv- 
ice. There will be a total of 10,777 
SES positions designated. However, 
OPM spokesmen have not indicated 
how the: number each agency will be 


allocated will change in the light of 


the high response. 
According to Torrey Whitman, 
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Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Vance, President Carter and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski at a recent conference. 
(White House photo) 


coordinator for Civil Service Reform 
in the Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments, both Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service positions could 
be converted to SES. Under the plan 
(see NEWSLETTER, April 1978), the 
SES would include six executive sal- 
ary rates. Highly successful career 
executives could increase their annual 
earnings as much as 20 percent 
through performance awards, which 
are not subject to fixed salary ceil- 
ings. 

Mr. Whitman said the Office of 
Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments already has held 
briefings on the SES, and its implica- 
tions for the Department, for execu- 
tive directors in the Legal -Adviser’s 
Office, Bureau of Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scinetific 
Affairs, and the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research. It will continue 
to conduct briefings for the other 
bureaus. 


Read launches budget 
course at FSI 


A new six-week course in budget 
and financial management, the first in 
a series planned on administrative 
affairs, was officially inaugurated at 
the Foreign Service Institute, January 
22, by Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment Ben Read. 

According to George S. Spring- 
steen, Institute director, the course is 
founded on the same principles as 
those governing the ‘‘Institute’s Con- 
sulate General:’’ self instruction and 
on-the-job training. The objective, he 
said, is to equip new budget and fiscal 
officers to arrive at post with experi- 
ence in a simulated work situation. 

The course is dedicated to the 
late Dennis A. Collins, an officer 
with a ‘‘deep interest in training.”’ 
Mr. Collins, while serving in Paris, 
established the Department’s first re- 
gional financial center. That center is 
now handling all the accounting and 
payroll for posts in Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East. Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration John M. 
Thomas unveiling a portrait of Mr. 
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Collins, said, ‘‘The Foreign Service 
Institute’s budget and financial man- 
agement program is dedicated to im- 
proving the understanding and the 
practice of financial management in 
the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service.”’ 


Four new students will be enrol- 
led every two weeks in the new 
course. They will work on their own, 
using specially designed materials 
under the guidance of a course man- 
ager. Lectures have been eliminated, 
and students will be assigned realistic 
cases on which to test their newly ac- 
quired knowledge. By the end of the 
course, they are expected to be fully 
versed in the work of a budget and 
fiscal officer. 

Similar courses in personnel, 
general services, and administration 
are expected to follow this year. Once 
they all are established, they will 
form a complete administrative sec- 
tion, and be incorporated into 
**ConGen-Rosslyn.’’ 

Mr. Read, in his opening com- 
ments, emphasized the importance of 
training to prepare more officers for 
work in the administrative field. He 
said: 

‘Improved resource management 
has always been our goal in managing 
the Department of State, but further 
during these periods of tighter re- 
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source availability, this takes on a 
role of even greater importance. 
Therefore, we have developed this 
program which has, as its only goal, 
the training of officers in budget and 
financial management. We hope as 
many officers as the system needs 
will take this course and thereby im- 
prove our ability to manage our re- 
sources by providing sound, practical 
on-the-job training.”’ 


State changes lateral 
entry regulations 


Junior Foreign Service Reserve 
officers appointed in the future under 
the Minority Foreign Service Reserve 
officer or Mustang programs will no 
longer be required to pass two oral 
examinations in order to become 
Foreign Service officers. In accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the 
Secretary’s Task Force on Affirma- 
tive Action, the Department has 
amended its regulations governing the 
lateral entry program to eliminate the 
lateral entry (or second) oral exam- 
ination requirement for all Foreign 
Service Reserve officer’s appointed 
under the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Minority Junior Officer pro- 
gram after January 1, 1979. 

All Mustang program junior 


saragigh irr tinct i OO deen ‘ 


pate 


Foreign Service Reserve officer’s ap- 
pointed after the same date will also 
be exempt from the lateral entry oral 
examination requirement. However, 
junior FSR’s appointed under either 
program before January | of this year 
must continue to comply with the 
standard lateral entry procedures. 

Both the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Foreign 
Service Board of Examiners have 
concurred in these changes in the 
lateral entry regulations. 

The two categories of junior 
FSR’s exempted from the lateral entry 
oral examination requirement will be 
subject to Commissioning and Tenure 
Board review of work performance to 
attain career status as Foreign Service 
officers. In addition, they will receive 
a four-year, instead of five-year, ap- 
pointment as FSR’s, paralleling the 
appointment period for career candi- 
dates. To receive their initial ap- 
pointments as FSR’s, all candidates 
for both the Mustang and the Minority 
Junior Officer programs must con- 
tinue to pass the same assessment 
procedures required of regular career 
candidates (i.e., the ‘‘new’’ oral 
examination). 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Assistant Secretary for Administration 
John M. Thomas, right, unveiling the 
portrait of the late Dennis A. Collins. 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Annuities to rise 
3.9% on March 1 


A 3.9% cost-of-living increase in 
Foreign Service annuities and Civil 
Service annuities will go into effect 
on March 1. Legislation approved 
October 1, 1976, provided for semi- 
annual cost-of-living adjustments to 
be effective March 1 and September 
1, payable in April and October an- 
nuity checks. The cost-of-living in- 
crease affects employees under the 
Foreign and Civil Service Retirement 
Systems, retiring on an immediate 
(not deferred) annuity, as shown in 
the following two situations: 

SITUATION I—Immediate an- 
nuity commencing on or before March 
1, 1979: The annuity payable will be 
the larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day im- 
mediately before the commencing 
date of annuity, or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on the 
total service and ‘‘high-3’’ average 
salary that existed on August 31, 
1978, plus the 4.9% cost-of-living in- 
crease effective September 1, 1978. 
This annuity would then be increased 
by the 3.9% cost-of-living increase 
effective March 1, 1979. 

SITUATION II—Immediate an- 
nuity commencing March 2, 1979, 
but prior to September 1, 1979: The 
annuity payable will be the larger of 
(1) the amount of actual earned an- 
nuity as of the day immediately be- 
fore the commencing date of annuity, 
or (2) the amount that would have 
been payable based on the total serv- 
ice and ‘“‘high-3’’ average salary that 
existed on February 28, 1979, plus 
the cost of living increase effective 
March 1, 1979, of 3.9%. 

In pending disability retirement 
cases, applicants may request agen- 
cies to place them on leave without 
pay beginning not later than March 1, 
1979, to qualify for annuity computa- 
tion under Situation I above. If the 
disability applicant is in pay status on 
or after March 1, 1979, the annuity, if 
allowed, would be computed as in 
Situation II above. If the disability 
retirement is disallowed, sick leave or 
annual leave with pay may be substi- 
tuted retroactively for the leave with- 
out pay. If the claim is allowed, 
accumulated annual leave will be 
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payable in a lump sum. Sick leave 
will be allowed in the computation of 
the annuity rate. In some cases, when 
a largé amount of sick leave is in- 
volved, it may be more advantageous 
for the employee to remain in a pay 
status on sick leave, and be separated 
as of the date the sick leave expires. 
Retirement counselors should be 
notified, and will advise the more ad- 
vantageous retirement date. 

Those under either the Foreign or 
Civil Service Retirement System who 
wish to discuss retirement—or who 
wish additional information may 
make an appointment by calling a re- 
tirement counselor on ext. 23342. 


12,000 take exam; 
3,318 are women 


According to early statistics 
available from the Educational Test- 
ing Service, less people took the 
Foreign Service written examination 
in 1978 than did in 1977. Although 
only 95 percent complete, the data 
shows that 12,000 candidates took the 
exam in December 1978, as compared 
with 13,800 in December 1977. Of 
the 12,000 tested in 1978, approxi- 
mately 10,000 were interested in the 
State Department; and 2,000, in ICA. 
The number of women taking the 
exam last year also was lower than in 
1977 (3,318, compared with 3,742), 
but the number of minorities remained 
about the same for both years (1,382 
in 1978, compared with 1,384 in 
1977). 

Among the 12,000 candidates 
who took the exam last December, 
2,368 passed, five fewer than in 
1977. Among those who passed the 
1978 exam, 575 were women; 96, 
minorities. As in previous years, ac- 
cording to the testing service, women 
scored higher than men in the English 
expression sub-test, but lower on the 
functional background sub-test. Mean 
scores for minority candidates were 
generally somewhat higher in 1978. 

According to the Recruitment 
Division of the Bureau of Personnel, 
traditionally there is an attrition rate 
of 25 percent between the written 
examination and the next selection 
phase. This year, that next phase will 
be a new one-day assessment process, 
which will replace the oral examina- 


tion. About 1,800 candidates are ex- 
pected to continue to that stage. 


Board of Examiners 
seeks volunteers 


The Department’s Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service is 
looking for volunteers to serve on 
traveling panels. The panels will con- 
duct oral assessment examinations for 
candidates who passed the Foreign 
Service officer written examination in 
December. Beginning March 28, 
panel members will visit 13 cities: 
Anchorage, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Honolulu, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. Each panel will be 
in session for a two-week period, 
between March and June. ‘‘The 
examination process is stimulating 
and demanding and one in which 
every officer is encouraged to partici- 
pate,’’ according to a Board notice. 
Commissioned officers in grade 
FSO-5, and above, who are interested 
in serving on a panel may contact 
Brenda Anderson on extension 235- 
9388. 


Ocean affairs advisory 
committee to meet 


The Antarctic Section of the 
Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee 
will meet at 2:00 p.m. on Thursday, 
March 1, 1979 in Room 6320 of the 
Department of State, Washington, 
Dx; 

At this meeting, officers respon- 
sible for Antarctic affairs in the De- 
partment of State will discuss key 
issues and problems involving the 
Antarctic in the context of current 
domestic and international develop- 
ments. This session will be open to 
the public. The public will be admit- 
ted to the session to the limits of 
seating capacity and will be given the 
opportunity to participate in discus- 
sions according to the instructions of 
the Chairperson. 

The Ocean Affairs Advisory 
Committee will continue its work on 
Friday, March 2, 1979 at 9:00 a.m. in 
Room 250 of the National Academy 
of Sciences Building, 22nd and C 
Streets, N.W. in sessions which will 
not be open to the public. @ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Mathea Falco named 
assistant secretary 


President Carter, on January 9. 
announced his intention to nominate 
K. Mathea Falco as assistant secretary 
for international narcotics matters—a 
new position in 
the Department. 
Ms. Falco is cur- 
rently senior ad- 
viser to Secretary 
Vance and direc- 
tor for interna- 
tional narcotics 
control matters. 

Before join- 
ing the Depart- 
ment in 1977, Ms. 
Falco served as chief counsel and 
staff director for the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
1971-77. From 1973 to 1977 she also 
was special assistant to the President, 
serving on the Drug Abuse Council. 
Other positions she has held include 
assistant to the director, National Of- 
fice of Legal Services, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, from 1969 to 
1971, and law clerk to the Chief 
Judge and Administrator of the 
Criminal Justice Act, Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, from 
1968 to 1969. 

Born on October 15, 1944, in 
Montgomery, Ala., Ms. Falco re- 
ceived her secondary education in 
London. Later, in 1965, she was 
graduated cum laude from Radcliffe 
College in Cambridge, Mass., and 
was awarded a law degree from Yale 
University in 1968. 

Ms. Falco is a member of the 
bars of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit, and the U.S. 
Supreme Court. She serves on the 
board of trustees at Radcliffe College, 
and also is a member of the Food and 
Drug Administration Controlled Sub- 
stances advisory committee. She also 
serves on the boards for Girl Scouts 
U.S.A., and for the Harvard Club of 
Washington, D.C. She is the author 
of numerous publications and articles 
dealing with drug abuse. 


Ms. Falco 
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Woodcock is choice 
for Peking post 


President Carter announced on 
January 15 that he would nominate 
Leonard Woodcock to be the U.S. 
ambassador to the People’s Republic 
of China, where 
Mr. Woodcock 
has been serving 
since 1977, in 
Peking, as chief 
of the U.S. 
Liaison Office, 
with the rank of 
ambassador. 

Before start- 
ing a diplomatic 
career in the 
Orient, the envoy had spent most of 
his adult life serving the United Au- 
tomobile Workers. His first post in 
the international union was that of 
staff representative, in 1940. He then 
became administrative assistant to the 


Mr. Woodcock 


RABAT—U.S. Ambassador Richard B. 
Parker presents his credentials to King 
Hassan II. 


president of the union, in 1946; re- 
gional director, in 1947; international 
vice president, in 1955; and presi- 
dent, in 1970. 

Mr. Woodcock was born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1911, in Providence, R.I. 
He attended Wayne State University 
and the Walsh Institute of Accoun- 
tancy. Among organizations in which 
he has been active are the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, the National Urban Coali- 
tion, the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the President’s Labor Manage- 
ment Committee; and the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Mr. Woodcock is married to the 
former Loula Martin. They have three 
children. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Bosworth is Carter’s 
choice for Tunisia 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Stephen 
Warren Bosworth as the new ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Tunisia. Mr. 
Bosworth is cur- 
rently deputy as- 
sistant secretary 
for international 
resources and food 
policy in_ the 
Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Busi- 
ness Affairs. 

Mr. Bos- 
worth, who joined 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1961, has served in Panama, 
where he was vice counsul; Colon; 
Madrid; and Paris, where, from 1971 
to 1973, he was chief of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Staff. In 1973 he was 
assigned for one year to the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank, under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram. He returned to the Department 
in 1974 to become director of the Of- 
fice of Fuels and Energy, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. He 
was named deputy assistant secretary 
in 1976. 

Born December 4, 1939, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. Bosworth 
holds a bachelor’s from Dartmouth 
College. From 1964-67 he attended 
George Washington University. 

He received the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1971 and 
1973; the Distinguished Honor Award 
in 1976; and the Arthur S. Flemming 
Award in 1977. Mr. Bosworth is 
married to the former Sandra Dupuit. 
They have a son and a daughter. 


Mr. Bosworth 


Carter picks Dean 
envoy to MBFR talks 


President Carter on January 27 
announced his intention to nominate 
Jonathan Dean as the new U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions Negotiations, with 
the rank of ambassador. Mr. Dean is 
currently acting representative. 

Prior to his present post, Mr. 
Dean was deputy U.S. representative 
to the negotiations, from 1973-78. 
He also has served as U.S. represen- 
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tative to the Preparatory Talks for 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions, 1973; chairman, Inter-Agency 
Coordinating Committee for Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reductions, in 
1972; and deputy U.S. representative 
to the Berlin negotiations, from 
1970-72. 

Since joining the Department in 
1949, Mr. Dean has served as coun- 
selor for political affairs in Bonn, 
1968-72, and as deputy director for 
the Office of UN Political Affairs, 
1965-66. He attended the National 
War College from 1964-65, and has 
held assignments in Prague, Frankfurt 
and Weisbaden. Mr. Dean served in 
the Canadian Army, from 1941-44, 
and in the U.S. Army, from 1944-45. 

Born June 15, 1924, in New York 
City, he holds a bachelor’s from Co- 
lumbia University, and a master’s and 
doctorate from George Washington 
University. He received the Director 
General’s Award for Reporting in 
1970 and the Superior Honor Award 
in 1972. H2 is a member of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, and the 
American Political Science Founda- 
tion Association. Mr. Dean is married 
to the former Theodora George. They 
have five children. 


Pelletreau named 
envoy to Bahrain 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Robert H. 


Pelletreau Jr., as the new ambassador 


to the State of Bahrain. Mr. Pellet- 
reau has served as 
deputy chief of 
mission in Damas- 
cus since 1975. 
He is a Foreign 
Service officer, 

class 3. 
He joined the 
Department in 
~~ 962. «and +the 
Mr. Pelletreau following year 
was assigned to 
Nouakchott, as a general service offi- 
cer. In 1964 he returned to the De- 
partment as an international relations 
officer. From 1966 to 1968 Mr. Pel- 
letreau served in Beirut, and from 
1968 to 1971, in Amman. He was 
detailed to the Armed Forces Staff 
College in 1971, and a year later, re- 


turned to the Department. Prior to his 
assignment to Damascus, in 1975, 
Mr. Pelletreau served as a political 
officer in Algiers, from 1973 to 1975. 

Before joining the Department, 
Mr. Pelletreau was an associate in the 
New York law firm of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside and Wolff. Born 
July 9, 1935, in Patchogue, N.Y., he 
holds a bachelor’s from Yale and a 
law degree from Harvard Law School. 
He is a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association and the 
Middle East Institute. Mr. Pelletreau 
is married to the former Pamela Day. 
They have three daughters. 


China Working Group 


Deputy assistant secretary Roger 
Sullivan is the head of an informal 
China Working Group that has been 
established in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs to deal with 
policy and associated matters relating 
to the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with China. His deputies are 
Harry Thayer and Harvey Feldman. 
Jack Cannon is press spokesman for 
the group. 


New executive directors 


Two new executive directors 
have been named—Joseph Terranova 
Jr. at the Foreign Service Institute and 
Walter L. Carter at the Bureau of 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs. 


Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


Build a nest egg. 
Buy US. Savings Bonds 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


Raymond Seitz wins 
78 reporting award 


Raymond G. H. Seitz, a political 
officer in London, is the 1978 winner 
of the Director General’s Award for 
Reporting. The award includes $500 
and a desk pen set. In addition, his 
name will be inscribed on a perma- 
nent plaque in the Department’s 
Foreign Service Lounge. He was 
selected for the honor by a special 
panel headed by Julius L. Katz, as- 
sistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs. 

Runners-up among the 25 nomi- 
nated for the award were Paul 
Balabanis, economic officer, of the 
U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities, Brussels; Howard Shaeffer, 
political counselor, New Delhi; and 
T. Elkin Taylor, political counselor, 
Panama. 

In nominating Mr. Seitz for the 
award, Jack Sulser, political coun- 
selor in London, wrote: ‘‘His reports 
are never longer than necessary, are 
always clearly organized and ex- 
pressed in a lucid style which en- 
hances readability but eschews gim- 
mickry.’’ The nomination continued: 


Mr. Seitz 


‘During his three years in the London 
Political Section, Ray Seitz has been 
responsible for reporting on African 
affairs and has earned a great reputa- 
tion in Washingten, London and 
throughout our posts in Africa for the 
effectiveness of his contacts at the 
Foreign Office, the African diploma- 
tic corps in London, and among aca- 
demic and journalistic experts on Af- 
rica. . . As if that were not enough, 
last October we gave Ray Seitz the 


additional responsibility for reporting 
on the Conservative Party, currently 
Her Majesty’s loyal opposition but 
with a chance soon to form the Gov- 
ernment. Somehow he found the time 
to make and develop the new contacts 
necessary to interpret the situation 
within the Conservative Party, to es- 
timate probable policy trends of the 
Party’s leadership, and to identify the 
U.S. interests which could be affected 
if the Party returns to office in the 
next General Election.’”’ 

Mr. Seitz, a Class 4 Foreign 
Service officer, joined State in 1966. 
He has served in Montreal, Monrovia, 
Nairobi, Bukavu and Washington, in 
addition to London. 


HONOR ROLL—T. R. Martin of the 
State Department, left, accepts a cita- 
tion on behalf of the U.S. Section, In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, awarded for promoting the sale 
of U.S. savings bonds. This is the 
seventh time in eight years that this unit 
has been on the bond campaign’s Honor 
Roll. U.S. Treasurer Azie Taylor Mor- 
ton is in the center, and Labor Secre- 
tary Ray Marshall, who deubles as 
chairman of the Interagency Savings 
Bonds Committee, is on right. @ 





EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Early appointments of blacks to the Foreign Service 


They served in posts around the world 


By Homer L. CALKIN 


Dr. Calkin, now retired, is a 
former chief of the Research and Ref- 
erence Division in the Department's 
Historical Office. He is currently 
serving as a consultant. Dr. Calkin 
prepared this article as part of State’s 
observance of Black History Week, 
February 5-9. 


6 6 AVE YOU GOT ANY- 
H THING that nobody else 
wants?,’’ one applicant wrote Secre- 
tary of State James G. Blaine in 1889. 
Whether this man 
from the Hoosier 
state was naive 
or considered his 
unique approach a 
good way to ob- 
tain an appoint- 
ment is unknown. 
It is certain, how- 
» ever, that it did 
= not work in his 
case. 

From Lincoln to McKinley hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, applied to each 
new administration for positions in 
the diplomatic and consular services. 
Almost without exception everyone 
stated the post or posts for which an 
appointment was being sought. Ac- 
cording to the Washington Evening 
Star of May 29, 1897, ‘‘the American 
citizen loves his country’s consular 
system to an extent that makes him 
quite willing to become a part of it.”’ 
There was a separate branch of the 
Department— ‘‘that it is a very big 
branch goes without saying’’—to 
handle the many applications which 
poured in every day. 

The Star noted that about 
three-fourths of the aspiring consuls 
and diplomats wanted to be ‘‘wafted 
to lands . . . on Aegean isles in the 
blue Mediterranean, or on the main 
land adjacent thereto; to magnolia- 
scented Japan [or] . to any land 
where nature is reposeful and 
lovely—and the emoluments good.”’ 
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Even so, the ‘‘hardship posts’’ were 
not without applicants. 

There were at least some black 
applicants for the foreign service as 
early as the administration of Andrew 
Johnson. By the end of the nineteenth 
century they were numbered by the 
scores as each new president was 
elected. Most, but not all, asked for 
appointments to areas of the world 
that became associated with the as- 
signment of blacks—Liberia and 
West Africa, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo. 


Ebenezer D. Bassett, of 
Pennsylvania, probably became the 
first black applicant for the foreign 
service when he attempted to induce 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
in 1867 to send ‘‘some competent 
colored citizen’’ to represent the 
United States in Haiti. 

Frederick Douglass, black 
abolitionist, orator, and later diplo- 
mat, wrote Bassett, ‘‘If there are any 
good reasons against this measure, I 
have never heard them stated. Its 
adoption would be scarcely less 
gratifying and assuring to Hayti [sic] 
than to the millions of colored citi- 
zens of the United States.’’ Douglass 
told Bassett that he regarded him as 
fitted in every way to discharge the 
duties of the position. ‘‘Your educa- 
tion, manners, business talents, pru- 
dence, and general information are 
full equal to the dignity and duties of 
the Office.’’ Douglass concluded his 
letter: “‘I wish you every success in 
your effort to have the United States 
represented at Port-au-Prince, by a 
colored man—and that man will be 
yourself. ’”’ 

Bassett, a native of Derby, 
Conn., graduated with distinction 
from the Connecticut State Normal 
School at New Britain about 1853. 
Subsequently he studied languages at 
Yale University. At the time of his 
application, Bassett was principal and 
teacher of mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, and the classics at the Colored 


High School of Philadelphia. Under 
this management the school had ‘‘be- 
come widely known, and is now un- 
questionably the foremost institution 
of the kind in the country.”’ 

Frederick Douglass was only one 
of three black leaders who supported 
Bassett. The others were John M. 
Langston, later minister to Haiti, and 
George Downing. Others who sup- 
ported him included governors of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, sena- 
tors and congressmen from Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, professors of Yale and Brown 
Universities, and a commissioner of 
the National Bureau of Education in 
Washington, D.C. 


President Ulysses S. Grant ap- 
pointed Bassett as minister resident 
and consul general to Haiti on April 
16, 1869. He continued in the posi- 
tion more than eight years, serving 
until November 27, 1877, when 
Langston arrived in Port-au-Prince to 
replace him. Two days later Boisron 
Canal, President of Haiti, wrote 
President Rutherford B. Hayes: “‘It is 
for me a pleasing duty to acknowl- 
edge ... the zeal and intelligence 
with which Mr. Bassett has fulfilled 
here the high and delicate functions 
that had been entrusted him.’’ Canal 
further wrote of ‘‘the esteem and sin- 
cere affection which his [Bassett’s] 
talents, his character, his private and 
public conduct have won for him, as 
well as the particular sentiments of 
friendship I personally entertain for 
him.’’ 

Bassett’s interest in the diplo- 
matic service had not ended, how- 
ever. In 1881 he was being suggested 
for a post in South America, the 
Sandwich Islands, or Belgium. He 
was applying in 1885 and 1889 and 
being recommended for a repeat ap- 
pointment as minister to Haiti. 

In July 1897 Bassett was writing 
President William McKinley that ‘‘I 
very much desire an appointment in 
the foreign service. . . . I wish it to 
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Mr. Clark 


be understood that I am quite willing 
that the selection and grade of the 
post . . . shall be left entirely to your 
judgment as to what may be most fit- 
ting, available and expedient under 
existing circumstances.’’ Some of his 
supporters were suggesting that he 
was especially fitted for a consulate 
like Kingston, Jamaica. All of these 
efforts failed. Bassett was not reap- 
pointed to the foreign service. 


James Milton Turner was the 
first black to become U.S. minister 
resident and consul general to Liberia 
when President Grant appointed him 
on March 1, 1871. He had received 
his education at Oberlin, O., and was 
a teacher at Boonville, Mo., at the 
time of his appointment. 

Turner, if one judges by the let- 
ters from his supporters, was better 
known as a politician and for ‘‘his 
rare oratorical abilities.’’ During the 
1868 and 1870 campaigns in Missouri 
he was a frequent speaker on behalf 
of the Republican party. As a result, 
the congressional delegation, as well 
as the governor, treasurer, superin- 
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tendent of public schools, and other 
state officials were among his sup- 
porters. He was described as ‘‘a very 
intelligent and energetic young man 
and a true patriot’? and ‘‘an earnest 
devotee to Republican principles.’’ In 
1868 he made a number of ‘‘able and 
eloquent speeches’’ in favor of suf- 
frage for the black race, 

Two years later he supported the 
Missouri state ticket headed by Gov- 
ernor J.W. McClurg. His influence 
among the blacks was reportedly 
‘‘very great.’’ The chairman of the 
State Republican Committee said, ‘‘I 
believe [he] always [tried] to 
lead them in such direction as to sus- 
tain the National administration.’’ 
The opposition press assaulted him; 
he was tempted, according to some, 
by large offers of money and argued 
with ‘‘by men of power to induce him 
to prove faithless to his chosen 
party.’ 

For remaining loyal to his politi- 
cal convictions and for his recognized 
place among the blacks, he was given 
the appointment to Liberia. He held 
the post until May 7, 1878, although 
he was frequently absent in order to 
avoid some of the health hazards of 
tropical Africa. 


In 1872 Alexander Clark of 
Muscatine, Iowa, applied for a con- 
sular position in Haiti. Prior to this he 
had been active in civil rights issues 
and Republican politics. 

The 1857 state constitution of 
Iowa required that schools should be 
maintained ‘‘for all the youths of the 
State.’’ Local school boards con- 
tinued, however, to exclude black 
children from public schools. In Sep- 
tember 1867 Clark’s daughter, Susan, 
was denied admission to the Mus- 
catine schools. Clark appealed the 
case through a series of lawsuits and 
finally to the Iowa Supreme Court. 
The highest court of lowa decided in 
1868 that a pupil could not be 
excluded from any public school on 
the basis of race, nationality or any 
other distinction which would deny 
equality of educational opportunity. 

The same year, the Iowa legis- 
lature was considering five amend- 
ments which would eliminate the 
word ‘‘white’’ from the Iowa con- 
stitution. Clark delivered an oration 
asking the people to allow blacks to 


vote: ‘‘Will you not heed and hear our 
appeal?’’ The General Assembly and 
the people by popular vote did heed, 
and black men in lowa secured politi- 
cal equality two years before the 
adoption of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Clark, at the same time, was ac- 
tive in national politics. He was 
among the first, in a speech at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to support General Grant 
for the presidency. When Clark 
applied for the consular position, 
Grant responded favorably and ap- 
pointed him as consul at Aux Cayes, 
Haiti, late in 1872. Clark, called by 
some the ‘‘Frederick Douglass of the 
West,’’ was possibly the first black to 
be recognized by a consular appoint- 
ment. Clark declined, though, as he 
felt the salary —$500—was insuffi- 
cient to support his family which con- 
sisted of his wife and three children. 

This was not the end of Clark’s 
efforts at getting an appointment. In 
1882 he applied for the position of 
U.S. minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia. Instead, President 
Chester A. Arthur appointed another 
black, John H. Smyth, who had 
served earlier under Hayes. 

When Clark did not receive the 
appointment, he entered the Univer- 
sity of lowa law school at the age of 
57. He received his LL.B. in 1883, 
the second black to do so. His son had 
been the first. Clark was recom- 
mended by the lowa congressional 
delegation and others again in 1890. 
This time President Benjamin Harri- 
son appointed him to Liberia on Au- 
gust 16, 1890. He was at his post only 
about six months when he died on 
May 31, 1891. 


George H. Jackson was born in 
Natick, Mass., in 1863. After at- 
tending public and high school, he 
went to Madison University in 
Hamilton, N.Y., from which he 
graduated. Later he studied at Yale 
and Shaw Universities. Upon entering 
the ministry, he became a medical 
missionary in the Congo from 1893 to 
1895. When he came back, he served 
for a short time as an assistant in- 
structor in the Yale medical school. 

Jackson took and passed the 
examination for the consular service 
on July 19, 1897. He was appointed 
consul at Cognac, France, on July 28, 
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sailed on September | and assumed 
his duties on September 15, 1897. On 
May 25, 1898, Jackson was appointed 
consul at La Rochelle, France. In 
1908 he returned to Cognac, serving 
until his retirement in January 1914. 

On the basis of information that 
has been located, it seems possible 
that George H. Jackson can be cred- 
ited with several ‘‘firsts’’: the first 
black to be appointed and to fill a 
U.S. consular assignment; the first 
appointed to a European post; and the 
first career black in the consular 
service. 


President McKinley appointed a 
second black to the consular service 
soon after Jackson. On January 14, 
1898, Richard T. Greener was named 
consul to Bombay, India. Greener, 
however, requested and received an 
‘indefinite term before proceeding to 
his post.’’ The reason for his request 
was the prevalence of the bubonic 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Barrington T. Miles, center, staff assist- 
ant in the School of Area Studies, re- 
ceives the Meritorious Honor Award 
and other citations as he retires after 
more than 35 years’ service. With him 
are his wife and institute director 
George S. Springsteen. 


plague at Bombay which was in- 
creasing in virulence according to 
despatches from India. As a result, he 
never went to this assignment. 

McKinley then appointed 
Greener as consul at Vladivostok on 
May 25, 1898. He arrived and as- 
sumed his duties on September 19, 
1898, becoming the first black to 
serve in a U.S. post in Asia. 

Richard Theodore Greener was 
born in Philadelphia in 1844. He took 
preparatory courses at Oberlin Col- 
lege and Phillips Academy and 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1870, the first black to do this. When 
he graduated he was awarded the 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


highest prize as a speaker and writer. 

Greener was a professor of 
metaphysics and logic in the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina from 1874 to 
1877 and was graduated from the law 
school of that university in 1876. He 
was the first black to be elected to the 
American Philogical Association. 

Throughout a long and varied 
career, he held many positions. Only 
a few can be mentioned here. Among 
other things he served as principal of 
black high schools in Philadelphia 
and Washington; a law clerk in the 
office of the attorney for the District 
of Columbia; as a member of the 
Board of Health in Columbia, S.C., 
where he did excellent work on mat- 
ters of drainage and city water supply; 
clerk in the Treasury Department; 
dean of the Law Department of How- 
ard University from 1877 to 1880; 
civil service examiner in New York 
City from 1885 to 1890; and as sec- 
retary of the Grant Memorial Associ- 
ation from 1885 to 1892. 


Greener was in constant de- 
mand as a speaker and writer, espe- 
cially during political campaigns. In 
the 1884 campaign he spoke for the 
Republican party in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. Twelve years later he 
gave 50 speeches in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Prof. L.A. Wait of Ithaca, New 
York, recommended Greener as 
minister to Haiti in June 1877. Presi- 
dent Hayes noted: ‘‘Mr Greener of 
S.C. has the best of claims for recog- 
nition & it will gratify me to have his 
case formally considered. R.B.H.’’ 
However, it would be 1898 before 
McKinley appointed him as a part of 
the foreign service. 

These five men are only a few of 
the many who applied for offices in 
the foreign service between the Civil 
War and 1900. They were educators, 
lawyers, leaders among the black 
race. They had lived and been active 
in various parts of the country —from 
New England to Missouri. In most 
cases the men had been active in 
politics, taking a foremost role in 
campaigns. It should also be noted 
that they were appointed to posts in 
Asia, Europe and the Caribbean as 
well as Africa without any reported 
difficulties because of their color. @ 
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Foreign Service wives seek ‘constructive change in life abroad’ 
They warn against a ‘literal interpretation’ of '72 directive 


WENTY-FOUR FOREIGN 

Service wives,—all graduates of 
a recent three-day workshop in com- 
munity action sponsored by the 
Foreign Service Institute,—have 
drafted a memo to Director General 
Harry G. Barnes Jr. calling for ‘‘con- 
structive change in post life abroad.”’ 

According to Joan Wilson, di- 
rector of the Overseas Briefing Center 
at the Foreign Service Institute, the 
memo, still incorporating comments 
and suggestions from posts abroad, 
amounts to a charter of new percep- 
tions and attitudes relating to the 
Foreign Service family. Spelling out a 
warning against a ‘‘literal interpreta- 
tion’’ of the 1972 directive on 
spouses, the memo includes as ‘‘ob- 
servations’’: 

‘“*1. The 1972 Directive on 
spouses has been too literally inter- 
preted with adverse consequences. 
While no one wants to reinstate au- 
thoritarian relationships, there is now 
an imperative need to generate new 
patterns of non-official interpersonal 
behavior. 

‘*2. Post life is inevitably one of 
marked interdependence. The great 
majority of Foreign Service members 
need and want to function in a climate 
of mutual support. Such a climate 
does not mean coercive involvement 
in community life but rather opportu- 
nity for participation in group life 
without jeopardy to the pursuit of pri- 
vate activities. 

**3. Senior officers have ines- 
capable leadership responsibility. 
Their spouses must be assured that 
they can, when the need arises, invite 
help of other mission members for 
community and representational proj- 
ects. 

‘*4. Mid-level and junior-level 
members must be assured that they 
have the same right to ask for assist- 
ance when they sense a need to ini- 
tiate community activity. 

**5. Post morale is largely de- 
pendent on top leadership, but not all 
senior officers are adequately sensi- 
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TEGUCIGALPA—Mary Lou Stahlman, 
right, receives a Tribute of Apprecia- 
tion Award from Ambassador Mari Luci 
Jaramillo for her ‘‘exceptional contri- 
bution to the welfare and morale of the 
personnel of the American Mission to 
Honduras.’’ She is the wife of John W. 
StahIman, economic/commercial offi- 
cer. 


tive to community concerns (e.g., 
some posts lack such essential sup- 
ports as welcoming or orientation 
programs). 

‘*6. Community leadership 
training should be a regular compo- 
nent of training for senior personnel 
prior to overseas assignment. All 
senior officers (Ambassadors—career 
and political—deputy chiefs of mis- 
sion, consuls general, consuls and 
administrative counselors) with their 
spouses should attend together a 
briefing session on techniques for 


maximizing post morale. 

‘*7, At the samé time, all mem- 
bers of the foreign affairs community 
must be actively encouraged to feel a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
the quality of post morale. 

The memo further suggests that 
community leadership skills be made 
part of all Foreign Service Institute 
training programs for senior person- 
nel, and that a section on how to con- 
tribute to post morale be added to the 
Foreign Service Assignment Note- 
book. The women also propose that a 
series of articles on the quality of life 
overseas be prepared for Department, 
ICA and AID publications. Comments 
for inclusion in the memo are wel- 
come and may be addressed to Joan 
Wilson, Office of Overseas Briefing 
Center, Foreign Service Institute, 
Room 1100, 1400 Key Blvd., Ar- 
lington, Va. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Spouses receive 
limited security 
checks for jobs 


Spouses and adult dependents 
of Foreign Service employees with 
top secret clearances may be granted 
emergency appointment to part-time, 
interim or temporary (PIT) positions, 
with a waiver—for 90 days—of the 
full security clearance normally re- 
quired. Ben Read, Under Secretary 
for Management has approved a pro- 
posal by John M. Thomas, assistant 
secretary for administration, to grant 
90-day limited clearances to appli- 
cants who are U.S. citizens and de- 
pendents of cleared Federal employ- 
ees. The ‘‘waiver,’’ to be used while 
full field investigations are being 
conducted, will go into effect as soon 
as personnel procedures are defined. 

The new policy promises to open 
many ‘‘good opportunities for 
spouses to find temporary and interim 
employment with the Department,’’ 
according to the Family Liaison Of- 
fice. But there are many issues to be 
resolved before anyone can be hired. 
The Office reported that already there 
are at least 10 spouses who are ready 
to apply for positions. 

The authority for granting the 
limited clearances derives from De- 
partment regulations which provide 
for the emergency employment 
abroad of U.S. citizen spouses or 
other adult dependents of American 
personnel who have top security 
clearances. When the conditions of 
service are such that security clear- 
ance of the prospective employee is 
required, the investigation can be ac- 
complished on a post-appointment 
basis. 

That procedure carries the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

© Appointments may not exceed 
90 days. 

© Appointments are for Foreign 
Service Staff (FSS), class 7, and 
below. 

@ Persons so appointed may not 
have access to top secret, cryptog- 
raphic or intelligence information. 

@ Appointments are for emer- 
gency reasons only, and specifically, 
may not be used for summer hires. 

© Prior approval is required from 
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the regional bureau and from the Of- 
fice of Security on a case-by-case 
basis. 

In a memo to Mr. Read, Mr. 
Thomas observed that ‘‘the authority 
was granted originally to accomodate 
genuine problems abroad,’’ and that 

. ‘‘with a steady pool of qualified 
applicants at home and a reasonable 
processing time to put them on board, 
there never was a serious need for 
such authority in Washington.’’ Re- 
cently, however, ‘‘various factors 
have contributed to a substantial in- 
crease in the time it takes to conduct 
full investigation and clearance of ap- 
plicants for employment in the De- 
partment. As a consequence, even 
though we expect to achieve some 
improvement in the timeliness of 
clearances, for the present, at least, 
we must consider ourselves in an 
‘emergency’ situation.”’ 

Noting that a number of spouses 
of cleared personnel are ‘‘anxious for 
employment,’’ Mr. Thomas reported 
that the Office of Security has 
‘‘worked out a procedure with the 
Family Liaison Office to identify per- 
sons interested in this type of ap- 
pointment, and to intitiate clearances 
for a pool which can serve to fill 
those needs as they occur. When a 
particular job requires the special 
skills of a particular person on short 
notice, the Office of Security pro- 
poses that authority be granted to 
apply in Washington the same proce- 
dure that is available overseas. ’”’ 

Restrictions for use of the emer- 
gency hiring procedure in the 
Department—only slightly different 
than those applied overseas—would 
be as follows: 

@ Appointments may be to PIT 
positions only. 

© Background investigation must 
be conducted if the appointment is to 
exceed 90 days. However, this may 
be on a post-appointment basis. 

® Appointments may not be 
made to policy-making positions. 

@ Persons so appointed may not 
have access to top secret information 
or to information dealing with cryp- 
tographic or intelligence matters. 

® Specific approval of the Office 
of Security is required on a case-by- 
case basis. 

The Department already has a 
small pool of clerical applicants. 
They do unclassified work pending 


background investigation and security 
clearance, according to Mr. Thomas. 
However, virtually all positions are 
located outside of the Main State 
building. 


State opens 4 more 
Family Liaison Offices 


Family Liaison Offices have 
been established in Athens, The 
Hague, Quito and Tegucigalpa. Ac- 
cording to Janet Lloyd, director of the 
Department’s Family Liaison Office, 
the addition of the four new offices 
brings the total number overseas to 
34. 

Those appointed to head offices 
at posts abroad include, in Europe: 
Sharon Dorey, Oslo; Peggy Ward, 
Rome; Ann Starbird, Moscow; 
Suzanne Chapman, Stockholm; 
Pamela Indahl, Bonn; Cynthia 
Chiarello, Madrid; and Axana 
Sternberg (volunteer), Athens. Cen- 
tral and South America: Mercedes 
Toohey, La Paz; Elizabeth Susan Par- 
sons, Mexico City; Laura Shapiro, 
Buenos Aires; Cecilia DuBose (vol- 
unteer), Kingston; Carol Mae 
Knickmeyer, Caracas; and Peggy 
Becker, Brasilia. Near East and South 
Asia: Micheline Brown, Cairo; Rena 
Adier, Tehran; Dona Sherman, New 
Delhi; Marina Viets, Tel Aviv; 
Monica Jenkins, Amman; and Barbara 
Chiancone, Islamabad. East Asia and 
Pacific: Dorothy Anderson, Bangkok; 
Sylvia Ching, Singapore; Margaret 
Ellis, Jakarta; Helene Werner, Kuala 
Lumpur. Africa: Joan Williamson, 
Nairobi; Hazel Thomas, Yaounde; 
and Louise C. Eaton, Dar es Salaam. 
Volunteers also serve in The Hague, 
San Salvador and Tegucigalpa. Still 
without office directors are Geneva, 
Quito, Jidda, Tokyo and Manila. @ 


Bookfair profit is $48,016 


In the January issue of the 
NEWSLETTER, a photograph cap- 
tion stated that BOOKFAIR ’78 
netted a $60,000 profit. The gross 
receipts for book sales in 1978 
totaled $61,713; the profit, 
$48 016. 
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By Nog. V. LATEEF 


The author, a former aide to 
Ambassador Jean Wilkowski, is pres- 
ently at the John F. Kennedy School 
of Government Harvard University. 
Following are excerpts of his remarks 
at a recent roundtable at the Depart- 
ment that addressed the topic of con- 
ference diplomacy in the Seventies. 
Ambassador Wilkowski is U.S. coor- 
dinator of the UN Conference on Sci- 
ence and Technology for Develop- 
ment, which will be held in August. 


ONFERENCE diplomacy illus- 

trates what psychologists refer to 
as ‘‘intermittent reinforcement’ ’—a 
principle which has it that occasional 
rewards suffice to induce participation 
in certain kinds of behavior despite a 
good deal of attendant frustration. An 
overarching question for the student 


of conference diplomacy is whether 
the recent UN megaconferences of the 


seventies are really analogous to the 
familiar example of this principle— 
the slot machine—which entices 
many despite the well-known fact that 
it takes in considerably more than it 
pays out?... 

Like supernovae, mega-confer- 
ences can be spectacular focusing 
mechanisms for a short while until, 
with the show of recognition over, 
pressure builds up to move on to the 


next issue of concern. Hence, the 
danger that without a concerted effort 


at follow-up on a coherent plan of ac- 
tion, the conference will be reduced 
to a ‘‘prima facie’’ exercise that 
somehow releases the international 
community from further concern over 
a given issue. 

By far the single most formidable 
threat to successful conference diplo- 
macy stems from its detractors, who 
contribute greatly to the phenomenon 
of the self-fulfilling prophecy. Un- 
fortunately, there is no blue print for 
a successful conference. . . 

Conference diplomacy suffers 
because its outputs are often not ob- 
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CONFERENCE DIPLOMACY 


A proposal for evaluating international meetings 





jectively measurable. In reacting 


against the subjective aspects of con- 
ference diplomacy, its detractors 
make the mistake of discarding ‘‘un- 
measurable elements’’ that appear 
unreal. What is very real is the obdu- 
rate fact that conferences have dead- 
lines attached to them and are con- 
sequently important devices for get- 
ting national policies on important 
‘“‘intermestic’’ issues decided in a 
timely manner. Equally real is the 
practically universal representation, 
which confers upon these forums a 
unique distinction in the annals of 
diplomacy. Most important, they 
offer a peaceful recourse, permitting 
discussion of global issues at a time 
when there is much agitation, some 
violence-prone, for solutions. Thus, 
despite the charges of tokenism, the 
transaction costs for holding mega- 
conferences may not be high in politi- 
cal ‘‘chess games’’ if we believe, in 
the words of Dag Hammarskjold, that 
‘conflicts, not only in human life, 
but also in the life of nations, are 
often never resolved, but simply out- 
grown.’”’... 

Conferences are most successful 
where a crisis politics model holds, 
e.g., the Rome Food Conference, 
where the crisis proportions of the 
world food situation increased the 
chances that collective benefits would 
be internalized by concerned parties. 
Perceptions of crisis have contributed 
to the formation of coalitions of non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) 
that have made their presence felt at 
several UN conferences, notably the 
Stockholm Environment Conference, 
and promise to have an even greater 
impact in the future as their networks 
and worldviews are absorbed by gov- 
ernments. These NGOs are also re- 
sponsible for recruitment of partici- 
pants on the periphery and act as an 
organizational center of gravity. They 
play a critical role in generating a 
new mood, especially when those 






NGOs that are media-related become 
involved. 

What is distinctive about the 
mood politics model besides its strong 
norm-creating influence, is_ its 
characteristic capacity for exerting 
clarifying movement. In accordance 
with a UN General Assembly deci- 
sion, the Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development set up 
an intergovernmental group which has 
given priority in its preparations for 
the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development 
(UNCSTD) to the objective of ‘‘pro- 
viding a common definitional basis 
for understanding and comparing the 
scientific and technological activities 
related to development of the de- 
veloping countries, conducted in the 
developed and developing countries.”’ 
The importance of generally agreed 
upon definitions is obvious if dele- 
gates to conferences are not to talk 
past one another. Ambassador John 
W. McDonald Jr., relates that when 
he chaired the U.S. _ intra- 
governmental group that prepared for 
Stockholm, his first order of business 
was to arrive at a definition of ‘‘en- 
vironment’’ acceptable to all. Ini- 
tially, he received twenty disparate 
definitions from the same number of 
mission-agencies represented. . . . 

As international issues become 
more intertwined in an increasingly 
complex substance, there is greater 
interaction of issues and actors. 

In the past, the romance with in- 
puts in conference diplomacy has 
overshadowed the more central con- 
sideration of conference outputs. This 
observation is supported by the total 
absence of any kind of evaluative 
process for assessing conference out- 
comes. We have no_ standard 
taxonomy for comparing conferences. 
While each conference has its own 
life, such a system of classification 
should be easy to devise, the varying 
substantive foci notwithstanding. 
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A key component of conference 
planning and evaluation in the future 
could be a framework for conference 
preparations which: 

a. defines conference inputs, out- 
puts, purpose, and preferred out- 
come in objectively verifiable 
terms; 

. hypothesizes the causal linkage 
between inputs, outputs, pur- 
pose, and preferred outcome; 

>. articulates the assumptions, i.e., 
external influences and factors 
which will affect the causal link- 
ages; and 

. defines the indicators which will 
permit subsequent measurement 
or verification of achievement of 
the defined outputs, purpose, 
and preferred outcome. 

A Conference Performance 
Tracking System (CPTS) could be de- 
veloped for tracking the actual versus 
preferred outcomes of conferences. 
The CPTS would entail a) the prep- 
aration of a network chart which re- 
lates performance indicators to each 
other and to time and b) the use of the 
chart as a basis for conference 
monitoring and reporting. Such a 
system would contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the critical preparatory 
stage of conferences and would im- 
prove the collective memory of 
bureaucracy by entering into govern- 
ment memory banks detailed confer- 
ence histories. 

To be effective, the essential 
elements of evaluation must be incor- 
porated into conference preparations 
from their earliest stages, thereby as- 
suring that the strategy will permit 
and facilitate measurement of prog- 
ress toward preferred outcomes and 
determination of why the conference 
is or is not achieving its preferred 
outcome. We need a definable set of 
objectives that can be distinguished 
from indices. By the same token, the 
question of analytic  indeter- 
minacy—whether we can measure or 
not—is quite separate from the ques- 
tion of whether the objectives are 
worthy. ... 

For greater emphasis on the key 
issues, it would be useful to design a 
code which indicates the purpose of 
individual conferences. The primary 
reason(s) for convening a conference 
is not always evident from its agenda. 
The use of purpose codes is intended 
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to (a) encourage greater focus by 
conference coordinators on purposes 
and preferred outcomes, (b) facilitate 
information retrieval within bureauc- 
racy, and (c) permit government 
hierarchies at various levels to assign 
shadow costs to conference-related 
initiatives. Purpose codes could im- 
prove screening of initiatives and 
budgetary provisioning since confer- 
ence purpose rather than conference 
composition would be the basis for 
determining the appropriation from 
which activities would be funded. It 
has been rare indeed that U.S. dele- 
gations have attended conference 
plenaries with approved budgetary 
allocations for the proposals in their 
pockets. ... 

To put the topic of this round 
table in focus, I believe we are here to 
discuss ways in which the ‘‘tired old 
institution of conference diplomacy’’ 
can be suffused with new life, spe- 
cifically in the context of the August 
1979 UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development. 
Clearly, if conference diplomacy is to 
be a more central feature of the inter- 
national landscape, the imperfections 
which at times cripple the process and 
preclude achievement of preferred 
outcomes must be resolved. In addi- 
tion to considering how a major in- 
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. Bolivia and Peru 
. Borneo 

3. West Africa 
. West Africa 
. Iran 
. West Africa 
. East Africa 
. India 
. India 
. Kenya 
. Iran 

2. Yugoslavia 

. India 
. Sierra Leone 
. USSR 
. Philippines 
. East Africa 
. East Central Nigeria 
. India 


strument of international relations can 
be overhauled, I hope we can discuss 
ways in which relevant components of 
bureaucracy can be revamped to meet 
an important challenge in the conduct 
of U:S. diplomacy. While I have 
stressed the administrative side to 
conference diplomacy, it is important 
to recognize the ambit of good or- 
ganization and the ultimate primacy 
of substance over procedure. It is 
axiomatic that different ‘‘chess 
games’’ with different protagonists 
produce different outcomes. 

Let me conclude by saying that 
multilateralism—diplomacy writ 
large—has received considerable at- 
tention on a theoretical level in recent 
times. Yet the actual mechanics of 
multilateralism, particularly confer- 
ence diplomacy, which lie at the epi- 
center of negotiatory processes in the 
multilateral scheme of things, have 
been sadly neglected. This is an omis- 
sion we can no longer afford. & 


Guide to public schools 
in Washington area 


A new, 159-page booklet, 
‘‘Guide to Public Schools in the 
Washington Area,’’ has been pub- 
lished and is available through the 
author, Bernice Muncie, director of 
the Foreign Service Education and 
Counseling Center. Priced at $4.50, 
the booklet is a directory of school 
districts in Washington, D.C., as well 
as in Virginia (Alexandria, Arlington, 
Fairfax County and Falls Church), 
and Maryland (Montgomery and 
Prince George’s Counties). 

Originally published in 1978 for 
distribution to all posts overseas, the 
guide, now in its second edition, is 
also available to the public. Covering 
all levels of education—preschool, 
intermediate, high school—and spe- 
cial, career and adult education, the 
compendium profiles each school 
district. 

Any additional questions readers 
may have may be answered by con- 
tacting the individual school districts, 
according to the author. The booklet 
includes the phone numbers and ad- 
dresses for each district. Requests for 
copies may be sent to Bernice Mun- 
cie, P.O. Box 40003, Washington, 
D.C. 20016. There is an additional 
charge of 75¢ for handling. @ 
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Buchwald to State: 


‘Thanks for some of my best 


¢ ¢f— COULDN’T DO without the 

State Department,’’ said 
humorist Art Buchwald as he spoke to 
the Association of American Foreign 
Service Women (AAFSW) on January 
9. ‘‘The reason I’m here,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is that your husbands have 
provided me with some of my best 
material.”’ 

Ribbing the 8th Floor crowd 
further, he quipped: ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, welcome to my home . 
all the furniture in all the rooms is for 
sale. And you can just give me a 
check or cash and take it with you.’”’ 
As laughter punctuated the dry humor 
he is famous for, Mr. Buchwald cap- 
tivated his audience. Joking about 
anything that came to mind, he 
suggested the possibility of a U.S./ 
USSR ‘‘spare parts treaty.’’ And, 
discussing President Carter, he com- 
mented: ‘‘I have a great deal of re- 
spect for the man. As a matter of fact, 
I worship the very quicksand he walks 
on.”’ 

It appeared that no subject was 
invulnerable to the Buchwald banter. 
But there is a serious stream of 
thought that meanders through his sa- 
tire, as he later revealed. 

There are certain issues that not 
even Art Buchwald would jab at with 
a 10-foot pole, he said. He believes 
‘there is a difference between my 
generation and the younger generation 
as far as humor and what it’s o.k. to 
joke about goes. I would never joke 
about Guyana or Claudine Longet, 
but ‘Saturday Night Live’ does, and 
this seems to be o.k. to them. The 


hardest things I find to make fun of 


and deal with are things like abortion, 
busing, death, assassinations, things 
we run inio everyday. I stay away 
from these.’”’ 

Although Mr. Buchwald draws a 
fine line between tragedy and com- 
edy, he prides himself on his ability 
to bend that line, occasionally letting 
comedy overlap and even overshadow 
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tragedy. But, he stresses, ‘‘there is no 
good humor or satire without an un- 
derlying truth. When that truth is 
tragic, we laugh because we don’t 
want to cry. Charlie Chaplin is a good 
example. He was a very sad figure, 
but we laughed at him because we 
didn’t want to cry.”’ 


The unpredictability of Mr. 
Buchwald’s column, ‘‘Capitol 
Punishment,’’ accounts largely for its 
continued success, he believes. He 
likes to think of his reader as a 
‘‘friend.’’ But he doesn’t want to risk 


Mr. Buchwald (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
boring that ‘‘friend’’ by letting him 
know what he’s going to say before 
he says it. So, ‘‘mixing up’’ the col- 
umn ideas is a must, he explained. 

Mr. Buchwald has found that his 
most successful columns have been 
those dealing with subjects identifi- 
able to a large number of Americans. 
One such column was about college 
students on vacation at home. Most 


parents can never really determine if 
their son or daughter enjoyed his or 


her vacation at home, 
Mr. Buchwald, so in one of his col- 


umns he suggested that parents use a 


according to 


questionnaire similar to those found 


material’ 


on the doors of Holiday Inns—with 
questions like ‘“‘Did you enjoy your 
stay at home? How was the food? 
Was your bed made properly and to 
your satisfaction? Did we make too 
much noise while you slept till 12:00 
noon?’ College students who re- 
ceived the column in the mail from 
their parents found that they weren't 
the only ones—many of their friends 
also found it tucked away in their 
letters from home. 

After opening the floor to ques- 
tions (“‘If you don’t ask me any, I’m 
leaving’’) one woman asked Mr. 
Buchwald if he ever felt so indignant 
or angry with an issue that he couldn't 
treat it with humor. Replying, he re- 
that, yes, he does get both 
angry and indignant on occasion, but 
he tries to use his indignation to find 
solutions to the issues. The effect is a 
humorous treatment of what might be 
a disgusting problem, even to him, he 
added. 

‘‘Capitol Punishment’’ often ap- 
pears in the Soviet Union, he said. 
The column seems to lose something 
in the translation, but he jokingly 
suspects that this is because the 
‘Soviets try to scramble every third 
word’’ of his column in an effort to 
distort what they think is a ‘‘CIA 
transmitting code.”’ 

Surprisingly, he said, the column 
is popular in several totalitarian 
countries. ‘‘But no one bothers to 
think about how I can be allowed to 
say such things,’’ he observed, ad- 
ding that if anyone in the totalitarian 
countries wrote the political satire 
that he produces, he or she probably 
wouldn’t be around very long. In 
between his remarks, Art Buchwald 
let his sentiments peek through long 
enough to express his gratitude to the 
\AFSW for inviting him to speak— 
and to the United States in general for 
permitting him to speak his mind in 


riné 
print. 


— 
vealed 
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EMBASSY TOKYO: 
BUSINESS AMID 
BLOSSOMS 


Embassy personnel in bustling 
Tokyo keep to a fast pace in meeting 
the demand for passports, visas and 
information ... while struggling, 
they say, to deal with a steadily rising 
cost of living. The photos, assembled 
here by former embassy personnel 
officer Jan Augustine, represent 
another in a series of NEWSLETTER 
photo spreads depicting life at over 


seas posts. 


Marine Security Guards Robert P. 
Savacool and Davy Aguilera raise the flag 
to begin the day. 


Ambassador Mansfield meets with Tokyo 
metropolitan police officers. Security of- 
ficer Lance Putney is at left; security 
specialist Hideo Takamoto is third from 
right. 





John W. Clare, right, enjoys cook Kozo 
Suzuki’s yakitori, grilled chicken on a 
stick, at an embassy party. 


Former Foreign Service national em- 
ployees, from left, Hisako Yamamoto, 
Hisako Matsudaira, Iwao Imai, Makik 
Yamamot nd uyuko T 


l 


sunokai return 


for Visi 


a V i. 


From left, Martha A. Petitt, translator 
Hideko Kudaka, and Mary A. Bloom ar 
off to lunch. 
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At a press conference during the recent 
U.S. Export Development Missions to 
Japan, are, from left, J. Daniel Howard, 


ICA press officer; and Secretary of 
Commerce Juanita Kreps. 


Spiderman (Marine Security Guard 
Daniel I. Berne) entertains children at 
an embassy party. 


> 
\ 


mae 
7 


Rte, | 


Ambassador Michael V. Mansfield tries 
out a han (seal), presented by Kyoichi 
Tokiwa, director of Nippon Television 
Network’s news division. 





EMBASSY TOKYO 


Oey a "ub 


Hanging a poster of Academy Award 
winning films are Shirley Scher, ICA, 


Personnel officer Stephanie E. Johnson See Here Ane, DROGTm mapper? aentet- 


searches for bargains at a Kyoto flea - 
market. 





American 
diplomacy 
1779 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


FEBRUARY 1779 
A ‘‘MASTERLY MEASURE OF CONGRESS’”’ 


The damp chill of another Parisian winter brings a 
twinge to Ben Franklin’s creaky frame. Yet this month 
the old man’s misery is compounded by a more painful 
affliction—the gout. Franklin is no stranger to gout, but 
this attack is unusually severe, brought on in part by his 
weakness for rich cooking and an overabundant thirst 
for French wine. A greatly swollen and tender right foot 
compels him to remain in his apartments, where he at- 
tends to correspondence. 

His British friend, David Hartley, again tries to 
lure him into negotiating an end to the war, arguing that 
the Franco-American alliance is ‘‘the great stumbling 
block in the way of making peace.’’ Franklin tears this 
premise apart, pointing out that it would be perfect lu- 
nacy to relinquisl ‘‘a solid alliance with one of the most 
amiable as well as most powerful princes of Europe for 
the expectation of unknown terms of peace to be after- 
wards offered to us by . . . [a king who] thirsts for our 
mood ..3."° 

For nearly a month now, Dr. Franklin, his col- 
leagues, and their French hosts have been spared the 
disruption of the Silas Deane controversy. The Atlantic, 
as always, is the perfect insulator. But the first week of 
the month brings news of Deane’s infamous address to 
the American people; before long the fire that began in 
Philadelphia spreads throughout the Continent. 

Until now, John Adams has, on the surface at least, 
sought to play the role of peacemaker at Passy. Since 
Deane’s departure several months ago, he has controlled 
his own short temper, and has, for the most part, kept 
the Franklin-Lee rivalry from getting out of hand. 
Deane’s address quickly ends that. The peacemaker, 
suddenly and without warning, explodes. Trembling 
with uncontrolled rage, Adams tells Franklin that the 
address ** . was one of the most wicked and abomin- 
able productions that ever sprang from a human heart, 
that there was no safety in integrity against such a man 
.. .’ He informs his incredulous colleague that he will 
confront Vergennes and his aides and ‘‘. . . if they and 
their representatives in America were determined to 
countenance and support by their influence such meas- 


ures ... it was no matter how soon the alliance was 
ot ea 

One can only imagine how this hysterical tirade 
affects the elder statesman. Are all the years of patient 
effort and the Revolution itself to be sacrificed to 
Adams’ self-righteous, moral indignation? Franklin 
pleads for reason but Adams will not be dissuaded. He 





(One of a series) 





drafts an angry and accusatory letter to Vergennes, 
painting both Franklin and Deane with the same unflat- 
tering brush. He goes as far as to criticize the king for 
having favored Deane. 

Somewhere between the writing and the sending, 
Adams has second thoughts. A greatly modified letter 
goes out on the 11th simply defending the integrity of 
Arthur Lee and his brothers against Deane’s slanderous 
accusations. 

Surprisingly, for all the anger and ill will Deane 
has stirred among his own countrymen, the French seem 
more curious than concerned or offended. The fledgling 
American republic, with its free press and quarreling 
factions, seems a strange animal to those who were 
raised with the concept of the divine right of kings. 

Almost as quickly as it came, the tempest is quieted 
by news that the Congress has appointed Franklin 
minister plenipotentiary. Arthur Lee and John Adams 
are relieved of their duties. Adams immediately recog- 
nizes the wisdom of having but one authority conduct 
the nation’s business. ‘‘This masterly measure of Con- 
gress, which has my most hearty approbation . . . has 
taken away the possibilities of those dissensions which I 
so much apprehended ... I shall leave this kingdom 
with the most entire confidence in his majesty’s be- 
nevolence to the United States. . .”’ 

But even though the man from Massachusetts har- 
bors no bad feelings, William and Arthur Lee are under- 
standably bitter. Franklin has won the position and the 
recognition they have sought for so long. William writes 
Arthur that the Congress has annointed Franklin the 
‘‘Doctor Emperor of America.”’ 

Despite the Lee family’s unhappiness with the new 
arrangement, both Franklin and Vergennes recognize 
that for the first time in many months the alliance is free 
from inside threats. In fact, it has been quite a long time 
since peace reigned at Passy. @ 
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By CARL CUNNINGHAM 


The author is chief of the finance 
division, Office of Regional Eco- 
nomic Policy, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


was in lowa on an ‘‘Assignment 
America’’ (the Pearson program) 
when the Carter Administration intro- 
duced its human rights policy. From 
that distant 
perspective it 
seemed like merely 
a new name for the 
idealism which 
periodically recurs 
in our foreign pol- 
icy, and which had 
helped bring me 
into the Foreign 
Service during the 
Camelot days of 
the Kennedy Administration. I was 
surprised, on returning to the De- 
partment two years later, to find 
friends and colleagues describing the 
policy in terms more suggestive of 
some new mystical cult, or even a re- 
serse form of McCarthyism, 
threatening the careers of non- 
believers. 

Confused, I signed up for the 
Foreign Service Institute’s annual 
three-day seminar on human rights. 
From it, I hoped to get an explanation 
of the new policy. But the seminar 
was actually designed to give partici- 
pants something much broader and 
more stimulating—a comprehensive 
view of the human rights question. 
The seminar consisted entirely of out- 
side speakers, and group discussion 
covering the full human rights 
spectrum—from the narrow export 
control functions performed by State 
and Commerce, to the 30-year-old 
worldwide movement based on the 
international legal standards en- 
shrined in the UN Declaration. 

Understandably, the deeply 
committed representatives of private 
human rights organizations — many 
with front-line experience in problem 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


What is a human rights policy? 





Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program 





Administrative training 


March Apr. 





May Length of course 



































Administrative Operations 5 30 — 2 weeks 
General Services Training 19 _— 14. 2 weeks 
Personnel Laboratory — 2 29 2 weeks 
Financial Management 5, 19 2,16 14,29 6 weeks 
30 

Consular training 
ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course Continuous enrollment 24 days 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence course 9 months 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure Correspondence course 9 months 
Special Consular Services Correspondence course 12 months 
Advanced Consular Course — — 13 3 weeks 
Economics and commercial training 
FS National Employee Training Program — 23 — 6 weeks 
Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department of 

State Employee 15 ~~ 17. 1 day 
Executive EEO Seminar 24 1 day 
Political training 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 

Seminar — 2 — 2 weeks 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy — — 28 4 days 
Executive-Congressional Relations 19 _— — 1 week 
Seminar on Terrorism 5, 19 9, 30 14,21 1 day 

30 

Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 11 — 6 5 days 
Supervisory Studies (off-site) —— 1 5 days 
Foreign Service officer orientation f _ 1 5 weeks, 2 days 
Orientation 
Foreign Service Secretarial 

Training — 2 29 5 days 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 12 9 14 5days 
Departmental Officer Orientation _ 9 — 2days 
Foreign Service Orientation 12 — 7 5 days 
Communications skills 
Public Speaking — — 8 24 hours 
Reading Development Skills To be announced 4 weeks 
Clerical skills 
Workshop in Basic Office Skills 

and Techniques 19 _ — 20 hours 
Word Processing Techniques Weekly, as applicants 35 hours 

warrant 

OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 4 hours 
Art of Machine Transcription 

Workshop 9 20 18 3 hours 
Workshop in the Preparation 

of Travel Vouchers — 27 — 2hours 












—(Continued on next page) 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


—(Continued from preceding page) human rights countries—were often 
* a ; our most fascinating speakers. Typi- 

uman Relations an . 

Secretarial Office 20 hours cal of this capper nee Don Ranard, my 
Beginning Stenography 60 hours old deputy chief of mission from 
Intermediate Stenography 60 hours Rangoon, and a former political coun- 
Advanced Stenography 60 hours selor in Seoul and a South Korean 
ae ok = oe desk officer. Now executive director 
Management Skills for Secretaries 2 days of the Center for International Policy, 
Mr. Ranard fully acknowledged that 
Courses for professional managers important security questions influence 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 3 hours what we can do in South Korea. But 
Effective Oral Communication for Managers 12 hours : a . 
Effective Writing for Managers 48 feta he also recounted details of extensive 
abuses of human freedoms, and the 
Workshop for Foreign Service families pervasive control of the KCIA, and he 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 2 weeks challenged the adequacy of the State 
Going Overseas | day Department report to Congress on 
Career Counseling for Spouses 2 days th diti ae tnd thas 
Community Skills 1 week ese conditions. He suggeste at, 
English Teaching Seminar 1 week as pressures continue to mount out- 
side South Korea, we stand to pay a 
Area studies heavy long-run price for our caution 
Africa, Sub Sahara 2 weeks . eos ars 
Wester Europe °o wees in pursuing democratic progress now. 
East Asia 2 weeks Another speaker, journalist Ted 
Eastern Europe and USSR 2 weeks Szulc, observed that the human rights 
Latin America 2 weeks policy has captured universal atten- 


Near East and North Africa 2 weeks tion in Eastern Europe and Latin 
South Asia 2 weeks 














Southeast Asia 2 weeks America. He declared that it is of 
People’s Republic of China 2 weeks immense importance not only to our 
Arabic Familiarization 6 weeks” world image but also to the protection 


: of Communist country dissidents and 
eee eee to a new Latin American trend toward 
French : 29 20 weeks : ; 
German 29 20 weeks democratic governments. He is 
Italian 29 20 weeks therefore extremely concerned about 
Portuguese 29 20 weeks what he perceives as an insidious 
—— 2 ee campaign in Washington by business 
‘ Two weeks Near East and North Africa Seminar followed by four weeks of Arabic language interests and their patron elements in 
Instruction the Government to undermine the 

human rights policy. 

The idea that business would 
launch such a campaign is a little 
perplexing. The seminar devoted two 
lengthy sessions to the policy’s im- 
pact on U.S. exports, and it was 
agreed that the policy per se has had a 
negligible impact. Indeed, no one 
challenged the figures presented by 
the Bureau of Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs; Barbara Bowie 
showing that only four transactions 
have been held up from the 169 
countries in which the Export-Import 
Bank operates and that the bureau has 
blocked only 23 commercial export 
licenses out of a thousand reviewed. 
Admittedly, bureaucratic reviewing 
delays and mistaken perceptions by 
potential U.S. exporters may have 
greater long-run consequences. But, 

é in fact, the bureau has used trade re- 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— _ the fundamentals of the Institute’s new _‘Sttictions only as a last resort when no 
Raymond Chambers, special assistant to Budget and Financial Management Other tools were available, and recent 
the dean of professional studies, explains Course. Export-Import Bank legislation will 
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CITED—Julius L. Katz, left, assistant 
secretary for economic and business af- 
fairs, presents a plaque to Foreign 
Service Officer Shaun Donnelly for his 
participation in the President’s Execu- 
tive Program. Mr. Donnelly served one 
year as assistant general manager for 
Africa in the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany in Columbus, Ind. (Photo by David 
M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


even more severely constrain future 
use of this ‘‘tool.”’ 

The policy’s impact on military 
and arms sales is, of course, a differ- 
ent matter. And, although the semi- 
nar’s speakers spoke of military sales 
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Shaw. Doancliy 


ten 


solely in terms of U.S. national secu- 
rity interests, it is difficult to over- 
look that such sales contribute greatly 
to our total exports. Thus, surely, the 
arms suppliers would play a promi- 
nent, if not decisive role in any 
business-initiated assault on the 
human rights policy. | came away 
from the seminar with a much broader 
understanding of the human rights 
policy, and with a deeper concern for 
its vulnerability. Our many foreign 
policy interests sometimes make a 
human rights policy seem inconsistent 
and sometimes contradictory. And the 
inclination of many Foreign Service 


people might be to remain detached if 
this policy came under attack. But 
maybe, as individuals, we ought to 
think seriously about the importance 
of this policy to ourselves, and to the 
principles in which we believe. I, for 
one, would much prefer to wrestle 
with the inconsistencies and 
bureaucratic difficulties of ‘‘domes- 
ticating’’ the human rights policy, 
than be saddled with a realpolitik ap- 
proach that requires explaining how 
U.S. support for dictatorial regimes 
around the world is consistent either 
with our democratic traditions or with 
long-run stability. @ 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in 
the NEWSLETTER . Whether you 
are serving overseas or at 
home, you are encouraged to 
get your questions answered on 
these pages. Write to the editor, 
or to Dr. Dustin directly. In 
either case, your privacy will be 
respected; you post will not be 
identified. 


Q. 
ASIA 


My doctor in the U.S. started me on 
medicine for my high blood pressure 
last summer. It is the mild variety of 
blood pressure medicine, I think it is 
called a dieyuredic. Anyway, when I 
had the prescription filled the drug- 
gist put a strange label on the bottle 
which says ‘‘take one tablet a day 
with a glass of orange juice.’’ I have 
been drinking a glass of orange juice 
every day but wonder why it is 
necessary. Is frozen or canned 
orange juice O.K., or should I just 
be drinking fresh orange juice? 


A. 


The mild blood pressure medicine you 
describe is probably a diuretic; most 
of them have a side effect of causing 
loss of the mineral potassium in the 


urine. If an excessive amount of 
potassium is lost without adequate re- 
placement, serious disorders in func- 
tion of the heart, kidneys, and other 
organs may occur. Orange juice was 
advised because it is rich in potassium 
and should replace that lost in the 
urine. Frozen or canned orange juice 
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is as good as fresh for this purpose. 
Other foods rich in potassium are 
cranberry juice, bananas, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. Your physician may 
wish to check the level of potassium 
in your blood from time to time. 


Q. 


We must receive cholera shots every 
6 months at this post or risk getting a 
shot at the airport with a rusty needle 
when we’re trying to leave or enter 
the country. Since cholera shots are 
not required to enter the U.S. even 
when there are raging epidemics, 
why do we have to receive the shots? 


A. 


Currently available cholera vaccines 
are considered by most experts to be 
of limited usefulness in protecting 
against cholera. Recognizing this, the 
U.S. Public Health Service no longer 
requires cholera vaccination for 
travelers coming to the United States 
from cholera-infected areas, and the 
World Health Organization (WHO) no 
longer recommends cholera vaccina- 
tion for travel to or from cholera- 
infected areas. However, many coun- 
tries continue to require proof of 
cholera immunization from travelers 
entering or leaving a cholera-infected 
area. As of January 1, 1979, 30 
countries were reporting cholera, 
primarily in Africa and Asia and most 
of these countries unilaterally require 
a valid cholera vaccination certificate 
for entry. As the vaccine requires 
boosters every 6 months, persons re- 
siding in those countries may be re- 
quired to have repeated boosters. 
Proof of cholera immunization may 
also be required for entry into unin- 
fected countries, other than the U.S., 
when coming from an infected coun- 
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try. Many Foreign Service families 
will therefore be required to have 
proof of cholera immunization in 
order to expedite international travel, 
if not for actual protection against 
infection. Otherwise they do run the 
risk of receiving a shot under less 
than ideal circumstances at an airport 
or being placed in quarantine. 
Perhaps more important than cholera 
immunization in the control and pre- 
vention of this disease is the very 
basic concept of meticulous, thorough 
hand washing with soap and water 
after using bathroom facilities and 
prior to food preparation. Interna- 
tional travelers and those residing in 
the developing world should also 
avoid ingestion of suspect water and 
contaminated food products which 
have not been appropriately treated. 
The good news is that cholera infec- 
tion has been an extremely rare oc- 
currence in Americans traveling and 
living abroad. Serious reactions fol- 
lowing cholera vaccination are also 
extremely rare. 


Q. 


I’m assigned to Washington; arrived 
here in the summer of 1976 after 
being overseas for 7 years. I had a 
physical just before leaving my last 
post and received a full medical 
clearance. Next month I will travel 
out of the country for temporary duty 
(TDY) for several weeks. If I become 
ill or need to be hospitalized, will the 
Department pay the expenses? I’m 
regular Foreign Service, 38 years 
old, and amazingly healthy! 


A. 


It is the responsibility of the em- 
ployee to keep his or her medical 
clearance current! It has been 2% 
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years since your last physical exam- 
ination. You should have a physical 
prior to your TDY because your last 
clearance was only valid for 2 years. 
No doubt the examination will con- 
firm your amazingly healthy status 
and you will be given a full medical 
clearance. You then may perform 
your TDY with the assurance that you 
will be medically covered by the De- 
partment during your travels abroad. 
Bon voyage! 


Q. 


There’s a lot of controversy in the 
medical profession about eating fats 
and prevention of heart disease, I 
know, but tell me what fats you think 
I should or should not be eating. I’m 
now 45 years old, always fighting the 
battle of the bulge, and would ap- 
preciate your advice on my diet. 


A. 


To summarize, there are three impor- 
tant FAT facts to remember. Fact 1. 
Polyunsaturated fats lower blood 
cholesterol. They are usually high in 
liquid vegetable oils such as 
sunflower, safflower, corn, soybean, 
and cottonseed oils. Olive and peanut 
oils are not very high in polyunsatu- 
rates. Fact 2. Saturated fats raise 
your blood cholesterol. Avoid foods 
high in saturated fats such as: beef, 
pork, lamb, whole milk products and 
butter, many solid and hydrogenated 
(saturated) vegetable shortenings, 
coconut, coconut oil, and palm oil 
(often used in commercial baked 
goods). Foods /ow in saturated fats to 
include in your diet are: fish, chicken 
(without the skin), lean meats, lowfat 
and skim milk products, liquid vege- 
table oils and ‘‘soft’’ margarines. 
Foods very /ow in saturated fats in- 
clude most foods from plants—like 
fruits, vegetables (except coconut), 
grain and cereal. Fact 3. All fats have 
more than TWICE as many calories 
as proteins or carbohydrates (sugars 
or starches). One ounce of protein is 
about 113 calories (carbohydrates are 
the same), but one ounce of fat has 
255 calories. 
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DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


FooD AND DRUG INTERACTIONS 
(Continued from last issue) 


THE ‘‘PILL’’ AND NUTRITION 


Because oral contraceptives are 
used so widely, their effect on nutri- 
tion has been getting increasing at- 
tention. The Pill is known to lower 
blood levels of certain vitamins, not- 
ably folic acid and vitamin Be, but 
usually the vitamin depletion is not 
serious enough to cause overt symp- 
toms. 

In most healthy women with 
good diets, these vitamin levels do 
not go down to a point that is alarm- 
ing. However, young women in 
poverty-level groups who are trying 
to make do with very little and who 
have limited nutritional knowledge 
may have difficulties. 

Because the requirements for 
several vitamins may be increased, it 
is especially important for any woman 
on the Pill to eat a nutritionally bal- 
anced diet. In particular, if a woman 
on the Pill is living on snack foods 
she is more likely to develop folate 
deficiency than her neighbor who 
every day eats green leafy vegetables 
which are a good source of folic acid. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER DRUGS 
AND NUTRITION 


Drugs readily available without 
prescription can also lead to nutri- 
tional problems. The worst offenders 
are antacids because they are so 
widely abused by the public. Chronic 
use of these remedies without a doc- 
tor’s supervision can cause phosphate 
depletion, a condition that in its 
milder form produces muscle weak- 
ness and in more severe form leads to 
a vitamin D deficiency. Mineral oil, 
an old-fashioned laxative still widely 
used by elderly people and in nursing 
homes, can hinder absorption of vit- 
amin D, vitamin K, and carotene, a 
substance the body converts to vita- 
min A. 
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Drug labels now give patients 
little direct information about possible 
reactions with foods and beverages. 
But under new Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) guidelines that 
will become official regulations in 
1979, drug manufacturers will be re- 
quired to spell out known adverse 
reactions— with other drugs and with 
foods—on patient package inserts 
that accompany certain prescription 
drugs. 

More information on interactions 
also will be required on the physician 
labeling of drugs. Physician labeling 
is the information on their prescrip- 
tion drug products that manufacturers 
are required to supply to physicians. 
In anticipation of these regulations, 
some manufacturers have begun vol- 
untarily including such information 
on their products. 

The FDA also is seeking to make 
the labeling of over-the-counter drugs 
more informative. All over-the- 
counter drugs are being reviewed for 
safety, effectiveness, and labeling 
claims by the FDA’s advisory panels. 


THE CONSUMER HAS A ROLE 
Consumers can prevent undesira- 

ble food-drug interactions by: 

® Reading the labels on over-the- 
counter remedies and the package 
inserts that come with prescription 
drugs. 
Following the doctor’s orders about 
when to take drugs and what foods 
or beverages to avoid while taking 
medications. 
Asking how drugs might interact 
with favorite edibles, especially if a 
particular food or beverage is used 
in larger amounts than normal. 
While taking drugs, each individual 
should make certain that the fam- 
ily’s doctor knows about any un- 
usual symptoms that follow eating 
particular foods. 
Eating nutritionally well-balanced 
diets from a wide variety of foods. 
Use of a needed drug, even on a 
long-term basis, is less likely to 
cause depletion of vitamins and 
minerals if the individual’s overall 
nutritional status is good, — 
heeding the advice given by a 
physician or included on the label 
of a drug. 
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Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How To Beat It’ 


Following is the 13th in a series of 


excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking Game, 
and How to Beat It.’’ The author, 
who writes anonymously, was edu- 
cated at small private schools and a 
top woman's college—-and enjoyed 
success in the fashion industry, mag- 
azines, television and corporate man- 
agement. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


How To CHANGE YOUR ATTITUDES 
THE ALWAYS-DAILY ATTACK UPON A 
LIFETIME THREAT 


Once you learn that you can only 
ARREST this illness, you know 
something that can make you mind 
your manners every day. 

You know you have the challenging 
job on your hands of learning to live 
again—on a twenty-four-hour basis- 
—while fighting a lifetime drinking 
problem. 


1. Learn to live on two levels of 


consciousness. 

This is simpler than it sounds. In 
the back of one’s mind one is always 
aware of future commitments, but you 
must not worry about them to the 
point of letting the future interfere 
with today’s living. 

Of course the rent is due the first of 
the month. Naturally Christmas will 
arrive on the twenty-fifth of De- 


cember. Inevitably you will die. For - 


these events you must make some 
preparation. But preparing, on a daily 
basis, is an entirely different thing 
from your former habit of postponing 
everything until the last minute and 
doing nothing about your respon- 
sibilities except worry about them. 

As a drinking alcoholic, you were 
deeply concerned with your future 
although you outwardly appeared to 
dismiss anything but the present. You 
were always doing something that 
was going to pay off tomorrow be- 
cause today’s realities were more than 
you could stand. As a recovered al- 
coholic, you learn that the future will 
indeed take care of itself if you live 
correctly today. 
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2. Beware of creeping rationaliza- 
tions. 

Once we have learned to live with- 
out liquor and avoid tension in our 
lives, we develop a confidence that 
may in itself spell danger. 

With all the weapons for battling 
big problems now at our command, 
we are apt to think that if we can 
control our lives to this extent, we 
may now be able to control liquor. 

If you find yourself wondering 
this even SLIGHTLY—take a good 
look at yourself. An honest appraisal 
of your personality DAILY can help 
you catch these early symptoms of al- 
coholic rationalization before they be- 
come alcoholic traps. 

You may also find yourself en- 
vying the nonalcoholics of the world 
who can use liquor or some other 
sedative to give some momentary es- 
cape from their problems and respon- 
sibilities. You too may want some 
respite—momentary as it may be— 
from your unrelieved awareness of 
your responsibilities. YOU ARE 
PARTICULARLY APT TO FEEL 
THIS WAY AFTER YOU HAVE 
LIVED ‘‘DRY’’ FOR MANY 
MONTHS. 

When this happens to me, I do 
something that is excessive, or so ab- 
sorbing that it serves as a delaying 
action. And I consciously switch my 
thoughts about liquor; I exchange the 
picture I have of alcohol as a soothing 
sedative for one that embodies all the 
pain and terror I’ve ever known. 

An honest daily self-appraisal 
will help you catch the beginnings of 
self-pity before they get so out of 
hand that you reach for the first drink. 


3. Help other alcoholics who 
wish to do something about their 
drinking. 

AA (Alcoholics Anonymous) 
will offer you the opportunity of 
sharing your drunken and sober ex- 
periences with other alcoholics who 
understand your pain and need your 
help. AA allows you to give away 
what you have learned to a group of 
people completely geared to accept 
you as you are—because that’s the 
way they are too. 

Once you know other recovered 
alcoholics, you will never again feel 
alone with your problem. Once you 
have seen the beginnings of hope in a 


man’s eyes—when you tell him that 
you have the same problem he has 
and that you understand it and can 
lick it—you’ll see a purpose in your 
own pain. 


How TO SURVIVE ON YOUR TERMS 


THE WAY IT IS 

From time to time I am asked 
how long it took before I felt at ease 
around drinkers and drinking. How 
long did I have to avoid tension? How 
long did I have to exert discipline and 
practice unrelieved responsibility in 
my life? When did I feel safe? 

I have always felt at ease around 
drinkers and in places where liquor 
was served. But I must admit I am 
now totally uncomfortable around 
drinkers who are intent upon getting 
drunk or those who are already 
loaded. 

As for the avoidance of tension: I 
have learned to anticipate the situa- 
tion which will produce particularly 
dangerous tension for me. I have had 
to learn where my particular vul- 
nerabilities lie, and to avoid their 
being threatened. 

For the past twenty years I have 
been very sure that were I to take a 
drink it would only make everything 
worse—not better. I hypnotized my- 
self with the sure knowledge that I 
might have another drinking episode 
in me but I might not have another re- 
covery. For the times when responsi- 
bility and fatigue and loneliness 
seemed to swamp me I have merely 
repeated to myself, ‘‘This too shall 
pass.”’ 

I have felt safe around liquor 
only so long as I maintained my con- 
viction that for me it was poison and 
that I must learn to live without the 
sedation it provided. If I were to live 
at all. 

There have been qualitative dif- 
ferences between the first year, the 
fifth year and those following. The 
first year of being without a drink was 
demanding and at the same time ex- 
citing because every new episode was 
a challenge, and every time I forged a 
new weapon to defeat a new threat, I 
felt exhilarated and ahead of the 
game. After the first year, when the 
honeymoon stage of not drinking is 
past—when people no longer wonder 
at your ability to handle yourself 
without liquor, when your calm in the 
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face of adversity is no longer ac- 
knowledged or even noticed—then a 
new built-in threat requires all of the 
discipline you’ve got. 

You will note that in the begin- 
ning you will not want people to 
notice that you are not drinking. A 
little later on, you don’t mind if they 
do. Then afterwards—long after your 
old friends have accepted the fact that 
you don’t drink and new friends don’t 
expect yuu to—you may have a 
dangerous rationalization which 
nudges you during times of stress. It 
is that no one appreciates how dif- 
ficult it is for you to avoid the drinks 
they take so for granted. 

After one has lived for about five 
years without liquor, one has experi- 
enced most of life’s repeated threats 
and dangers. For instance: One has 
faced the death of a loved one. One 
has attended a funeral. One has lost a 
job. One has faced severe illness. One 
has made some tough decisions. One 
has had small successes. One has 
gone to parties, left parties, experi- 
enced some joy and some pain. And 
one has tested many times over this 
reasonably safe prescription for living 


in a drinking world without drinking. 

But just as the small repeated 
episode (not major crisis) often sparks 
our willingness to stop drinking, the 


small unexpected unthreatening 
episode can be the one to start us 
drinking again. 

For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Aware- 
ness Program, Washington, D.C. 
20502 (telephone 202-632-1843 or 
202-632-8804). @ 
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AMMAN—Andrew Pearson, son of 
Foreign Service officer and Mrs. 
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LISBON—Enjoying a school dance are, 
from left, Rhonda and Robbie Thomas, 
daughters of Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. Robert Thomas, and Dawn 
Hultzlander, daughter of Foreign Serv- 
ice officer and Mrs. Robert Hultzlander. 


TEL AVIV—Getting down to serious 
business are, from left, Lateefah 
Wright, daughter of TSgt. and Mrs. Lee 
Wright; Wendy Etzweiler, daughter of 
Petty Officer First Class and Mrs. 
Bruce Etzweiler; Sarah Blackwell, 
daughter of political counselor and Mrs. 
Robert Blackwell; and Jason DeLorey, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gary DeLorey of 
the Canadian embassy. 


Thomas Pearson, practices his trombone 
as his Nepalese terrier cocks an ear. 





PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 
(December) 


GS-15 
Jerome W. Morrison, Office of Foreign 
Buildings. 

GS-14 
James C. Lewis, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs. 

GS-13 
Margaret D. Anderson, Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity. 

GS-12 
Maria Del Pilar Molnar, Office of Opera- 
tions, Language Services; Peter E. A. 
Gregory, Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Employee Services; Dorothy S. Gregory, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Office of Plans 
and Management. 

GS-11 
Arthur Paul Stratton Jr., Foreign Service 
Institute; Yvonne B. Shepard, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Budget; Carolyn J. 
Pittman, Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs; Richard 
S. Beckmann, Passport Office. 

GS-9 
Marlene Yurchak, Bureau of Personnel, 


Retirement Division; Anita L. Stalls, 
Bureau of Personnel. 

GS-8 
Janet M. McDonald, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; Lawrence B. Lewis, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance; Maxine S. 
Johnson, Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs. 

GS-7 
Jilondra Lynn Smith, Eugene R. Lyerly 
“and Glendena C. Cooper, Passport Office; 
Walter L. Rhinehart Jr. Foreign Service 
Institute; Janet Morgan Oraby, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center, 
Document Analysis and Processing Divi- 
sion; Charles E. Fleenor, Intelligence and 
Research; Gregory D. O. Davis, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Correspondence Manage- 
ment Division. 

GS-6 
Mary C. Nicholas, Medical Services; 
Alexis A. Moore, Office of the Inspector 
General; Lynn C. Dubose, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration; Betty L. Daymont, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs; Mattie E. Daw- 
kins, Budget and Finance, Office of 
Finance. 

GS-5 
Ernell B. Savoy, Jane C. Moran, Maria F. 
Lupo, John P. Levasseur, Madeline I. 
Ketch, Helen F. Graham and Margaret P. 
Britz, Passport Office; Donald R. Lyles, 
International Organization Affairs; Scarlett 
Merle Swan, Foreign Service Institute; 
Annie L. Turner and Geraldine H. Peter- 
son, Medical Services; Carlton L. Wilson, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations 
Division 
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GS-4 


Susan Y. White, Information Systems Of- 
fice, Foreign Affairs Data Processing Cen- 
ter; Karyne E. Speakman, Ethel M. New- 
kirk, Cynthia R. Miles and Cathy Carol 
Coney Alexis, Passport Office; Tyrone T. 
Edwards and Racheal L. Mason, Medical 
Services; Dorothea B. Cotten, Library; 
Tjuana M. Cooper, European Affairs. 
GS-3 

Diana Sanders, Visa Office; Deliliah Gib- 
son, Special Consular Services; Barbara 
A. Freeland, Office of Security, Technical 
Services Division; Annetta B. Young, 
Royce L. McCrimon, Dorothy Harrington, 
Joyce M. Guerrant and Mary Carsello, 
Passport Office. 


WI-9 
Richard A. Thompson, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division. 


GwW-1 
Kathleen Taylor, Budget and Finance. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(December) 


Abram, Alfred, Passport Office 

Alt, Maryann F., U.S. Mission to the UN 

Aoki, Irene, Office of Security, Record 
Services Division 

Armstrong, Samuel, Passport Office 

Bartlett, Mary A., Passport Office 

Birn, Jacqueline M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Bjorndahl, Debra Elizabeth, Passport Of- 
fice 

Chappell, Willie Abe, Passport Office 

Conway, Susan M., Bureau of Personnel 

Cox, Stephen G., Passport Office 

D’Agostino, Janet A., Passport Oftice 

Danser, Devon Ann, Medical Services 

De Vos, Nancy L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Dixon, Shirley L., Passport Office 

Finn, Nancy Kay, Passport Office 

Friedkin, Rebecca Jo, Office of Opera- 
tions, Audio/Visual Services 

Garcia, Franklin D., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Grummon, Stephen Ray, Intelligence and 
Research 

Hibben, Dorothy G., Passport Office 

Hicks, James E., Office of the Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Lastowski, Frank Joseph, Passport Office 

Ledesma, Francine, Foreign Service In- 
Stitute 

Lupo Jr., Michael C., U.S. Mission to the 
UN 

Manly, Theresa A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Civil Service Career Develop- 
ment 

Medlock, Wandar J., Passport Office 

Nehr, Alfred J., Passport Office 

O’Connell, Anne Louise, Passport Office 

Riley, James J., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 


Simpson, Suzette G., Passport Office 

Slaughter, Lucille, International Joint 
Commission 

Smaldone, Joseph Paul, Intelligence and 
Research 

Stanley, Edward E., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Stetson, Melanie A., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 

Van Hollen, Edith Eliza, Intelligence and 
Research 

Weyl, Margareta G., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

White, Joseph P., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings 


REASSIGNMENTS 
(December) 


Frank, Valerie, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Freedom of Information Staff to Office of 
the Secretary, Policy Planning Staff 

Gee, Kathryn, Office of Security, Docu- 
ment Storage and Retrieval Branch to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Lee, Roxcene V., Passport Office to Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Communications 

Lowell, William J., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Freedom of Information Staff to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Nathan, Victoria Ann, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Civil Service Career Development to 
Bureau of Administration 

Reid, Lillie P., Intelligence and Research 
to Bureau of Public Affairs, Freedom of 
Information Staff 

Ronchetti, Jeanne J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bureau of Administration 

Ryan, Judith Rush, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Programs to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

West, Ivy L., Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral to Intelligence and Research 

Williams, Barbara J., Bureau of Personnel 
to Bureau of Administration 

Wilson, David O., Bureau of Personnel to 
Bureau of Administration 


RETIREMENTS 
(December) 

Jenkins, Cozette D., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Direc- 
tives Staff 

Robinson, Ruth W., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 


RESIGNATIONS 
(December) 

Ace, Christina E., Office of Security, Free- 
dom of Information and Privacy 

Andrews, Suzanna M., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Bingham, Carol J., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Choi, Yoo Soon, Foreign Service Institute 

Coates, Antoinette Y., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Coram, Jarred D., Information Systems 
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Office, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center 

Curtis, Elaine, Bureau of Administration 

Daniels Jr., Robert J., Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Falwell, Helen R., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings 

Flemmings, Marlene, Visa Office 

Flournoy, Valerie A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Garten, Jeffrey E., Office of the Secretary, 
Policy Planning Staff 

Haskins, Alestine M., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Israel, Sandra E., Passport Office 

Johnson, David, Office of Operations, 
Audio/Visual Services, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Jones, Larry E., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division, 
Bureau of Administration 

Kolt, Kathleen A., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings, Bureau of Administration 
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Mazzeo, Robert J., Passport Office 

Moore, Delores Juanita, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Moore, Karen S., Passport Office 

Obenstine, Ruth C., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Parson, Constance M., Passport Office 

Pineda, Elizabeth M., International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Prophet, Ernestine D., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Quan, Holly, Passport Office 

Redd, Delores D., Passport Office 

Reilly, Erin R., Inter-American Affairs 

Schlitt, Carol, European Affairs 

Stephens, June M., Passport Office 

Stroman, Ethel A., Passport Office 

Teicher, Howard J., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Torrey, Alice W., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division, Bureau of 
Administration 
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PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


Vilaplana, Victor Armando, Office of the 
Legal Adviser 

Weinberg, Carol D., Passport Office 

Williamson, Linda Lee, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Wilson, Robert, Bureau of Administration 

Wolford, Allison, Bureau of Administration 

Wright, Alfreda J., Passport Office 

Yoder, Darby G., Bureau of Administration 


HONORED—Paul Washington, chief, 
Publishing and Reproduction Division, 
presented length of service certificates 
totaling 205 years of service. Left to 
right, Annie Kenney, 35 years; Mr. 
Washington, John Ellsworth, 25 ; Rose 
Finkleman, 25; Bobby Coble, 20; Stanley 
Klem, 10; M. Vestena Clark, 30; James 
Smith, 35; and Lee Knight, 25. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(December) 


Ault, Carolyn Susan, Panama 

Barnes, Christine, Baghdad 

Benson, Edward L., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Brooks, Judith A., Paris 

Bullen, Mady E.B., Caracas 

Bush, Jr., William C., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Clarke, Paul F., Bujumbura 

Corcoran, Patricia M., Tequcigalpa 

Deleon, Barbara B., Lagos 

Dwyer, Marguerite Marie, Mexico 

Essman, Phillip C., Yokohama 

Estes, Nancy R., Vienna 

Gatewood, Jack P., International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of UN Political Af- 
fairs 

Glassman, Deborah, Havana 

Hagemann, Charles E., Kinshasa 

Hanschen, Yvonne Maria, Mexico 

Hart, Frank L., Brasilia 

Hopkins, Harriett L., Nicosia 

Ivone, Irene I., Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Johnson, Rodney Charles, Medical 
Services 

Kayatin, Kenneth W., Rome 

Kingsley, Wesley, Kingston 


Lee, Faith A., Tehran 

Lindsey, Patricia J., Bogota 

Lugo, Carmen M., Caracas 

Mahler, Kristina E., Bangui 

McCarthy, Josephine M., San Jose 

Mcintyre, John M., Bureau of Personnel 

McMahon, Robert J., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of the Historian 

Miller, Aaron D., Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of the Historian 

Miller, Bowman H., Office of Security, 
Threat Analysis Group 

Milliren, Thomas F., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 

Morefield, Dorothea B., Bogota 

Nasetka, Thomas C., Lusaka 

Olivarez, Ernest R., Brussels 

Ollivier, Louis L., Maputo 

Palmer, Frederick S., Libreville 

Parsons, Elizabeth Susan, Mexico 

Pryce, Joan Marie, Mexico 

Rabus, Claire A., Geneva 

Sanchez, Hannelore Maria, Mexico 

Shultz, Jr., Harry S., Buenos Aires 


SAN SALVADOR—At a surprise cere- 
mony on his last day of work, retiring 
deputy chief of mission Earl H. 
Lubensky, left, receives Superior Honor 
Award from Ambassador Frank J. De- 
vine. Mr. Lubensky served 29 years in 
the Foreign Service. 


Sofko, Walter W., New Delhi 

Steinmetz, Ingeborg B., Mexico 

Tilles, Claudia M., Monrovia 

Varvarousis, Soultane M., Geneva 

Walters, Betty Ann, Brasilia 

Ward, Lorraine J., La Paz 

Weers, Marjorie R., Copenhagen 

Weller, Joseph C., Paris 

Wells, Sherrill B., Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of the Historian 


TRANSFERS 
(December) 


Aaron, Bertram S., Israel to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Ahlert, Mary J., Athens to Visa Office 

Aldrich, Clifford M., Bogota to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Anderson, Robert, Rabat to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Armijo, Elsie M., Guadalajara to Rome 

Astala, Katherine Marie, Bulgaria to Rome 

Bailey, Eugene C., Brazzaville to Bonn 

Baker, Jerry L., Guayaquil to Paramaribo 

Bass, Charles White, Bridgetown to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Bates, Larry E., Office of Communications 
to Bern 

Bauer, Irene Mary, Frankfurt to Athens 

Beichner, F. Charles, Cairo to Office of 
Communications 

Bemus, Herman H., Bern to Office of 
Communications 

Blackburn Jr., Robert R., Foreign Service 
Institute to Rome 

Blanke Jr., John, London to Bridgetown 

Bort, Walter F., Mexico to London 

Boyett, Mark C., Office of Security, New 
York Field Office to Office of Security, 
Secretary's Detail 

Brand, Julee A., European Affairs to Bonn 

Brown, Frederick Z., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Inter-governmental As- 
signment 

Byrne, Thomas R., Prague to European 
Affairs 

Bywaters, Janice “M., Rome to Lilongwe 

Carbone, Martha C., Paraguay to Perth 

Carson, Virginia S., India to Hong Kong 

Carter, Richard Thomas, Moscow to 
European Affairs 

Cawley, John J., Monrovia to Kuala Lum- 
pur 

Chrismon, Alan C., Karachi to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Chun, Gladys K. F., Naha to Kuwait 

Clavette, Ann M., Leningrad to Bonn 

Cluverius IV, Wat T., Manama to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Cohen, Edward M., Quito to Stockholm 

Cromwell, Stephen R., Algiers to Braz- 
zaville 

Cumming, Robert J., Addis Ababa to 
Copenhagen 

Curtain, Lynn Wilson, Taipei to Bogota 

Daniels, Daniel H., Panama to Copenha- 
gen 

Doherty, John T., Foreign Service Institute 
to Lisbon 
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Dowling, Thomas E., Iran to Foreign 


Service Institute 

Drechnowicz, Edward F., Brussels to 
Moscow 

Dumas, Jerry C., Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office to Office of Security, 
Greensboro Resident Office 

Eisenman, Helen M., Beirut to Rabat 

Fairfax, Ben Floyd, Junior Officer Corps to 
Moscow 

Farrell, John M., Moscow to Vienna 

Ferebee, Josephine M., Curacao to Dacca 

Ferris, Richard C., United Kingdom to 
European Affairs 

Ford, William W., 
Georgetown 

Fountain, Timothy Win, Office of Security, 
Investigations Division to Cairo 

Fox, William J., Frankfurt to Communica- 
tions Center 

Frank, Bonnie Ann, Barranquilla to Spe- 
cial Consular Services 

Friedman, Abraham S., Bonn to Paris 

Gammon Ill, Samuel R., Paris to Port 
Louis 

Glowen Jr., Edmund P., San Salvador to 
Vancouver 

Graham, Nancy L., Bangkok to Vienna 

Grahl, Larry C., Senegal to Special 
Domestic Assignment Program 

Greenfield, Samuel D., Georgetown to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Gries, David D., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Peking 

Gross, Clifford H., Moscow to European 
Affairs 

Halsted, David Crane, Dar-es-Salaam to 


Luxembourg to 
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Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Handford, William E., Guatemala to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Harary, Joseph A., European Affairs to 
Tehran 

Heikenen, Harry W., Rome to Hong Kong 

Hofmeister, Ruth G., Cameroon to Abidjan 

Huffman, James S., Lagos to Beirut 

Hutchison, David H., Venezuela to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Kaiser, Herbert, Yugoslavia to South Afri- 
can Affairs 

Kamberis, Harry G., Pakistan to Athens 

Kemp, Katherine Lee, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Bureau of Personnel, Foreign 
Service Career Development Division 

Kennedy Jr., Moorhead C., Santiago to 
Beirut 

Kent, Linda A., New Delhi to Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications 

Kile, Robert L., Bissau to Mazatlan 

Kinser, Brenda J., Ethiopia to Abidjan 

Kline, Myron M., Brazil to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Kobliska, Allen D., Inter-American Affairs 
to Lima 

Korvela, Claude W., Bangkok to The 
Hague 

Kressler, Bruce E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Kiev 

Larson, Terry A., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 
to Manila 

Leahy, Joseph P., Austria to Tel Aviv 

Levin, Burton, Hong Kong to Bangkok 

Lindsey, Marjorie E., Berlin to European 
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CITED—Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs David D. Newsom, left, presents 
the Superior Honor Award to his 
former special assistant, Thomas J. 
Miller, center. From left are Mr. 
Newsom, Mrs. Bonnie Miller, Mr. Mil- 
ler and former Under Secretary Philip 
C. Habib, currently diplomat-in- 
residence at Stanford University. 


Affairs 

Lochner, David H., Guinea to Jakarta 

Lord, Peter P., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments to Yaounde 

Loskot, William F., Paris to Kabul 

Lynch, Anne E., London to Ankara 

Lynch, Christopher Francis, Junior Offi- 
cer Corps to Bogota 

Maloy, Kevin, Nicosia to European Affairs 

Mann, Helen M., Manama to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

McClelland, Clyde L., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs to Ottawa 

McGlade, Clare M., Spain to Addis Ababa 

McKenzie, James S., Kuwait to Wellington 

Medeiros, John, Office of Press Relations 
to Rome 

Meisenzahl, Anne M., Bonn to Jakarta 

Meister, Jean E., Panama to Sofia 

Melton, Richard H., Portugal to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Miller, Robert Wesley, Mexico to 
Guatemala 
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Moffett Ill, William A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Kingston 

Morrow, Juanita M., Hamburg to Monrovia 

Murray, Anne V., Foreign Service Institute 
to Accra 

Nyhus, Paul G., Brazil to Inter-American 
Affairs 

O’Brien, Marilyn A., Paramaribo to Manila 

Oechslin, Gayle L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Kiev 

O’Keefe, Joyce Lindsey, Tijuana to Bre- 
men 

Olson, Gordon Brent, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bureau of Personnel 

Parker, M. Jane, Montreal to Dublin 

Peltier, Kenneth N., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments to Paris 

Poole, Geraldine P., Belgium to Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Performance Evalu- 
ation 

Porter Ill, Ralph C., Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to European Affairs 

Quinn, Kenneth M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Special Domestic Assignments 
Program 

Ransom, David M., San’a to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Reed, Karla, Operations Center to Kuwait 

Roberts, Loretta A., Mexico to Lisbon 

Rosselot, Robert E., Pakistan to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Royden, Barry G., Santiago to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Sady, Edward L., Frankfurt to Bangkok 

Schauer, Roger A., Liberia to Office of 
Communications 

Scheel, Allen F., Tel Aviv to Office of Se- 
curity, New Hampshire Resident Office 

Schmidt, Yolanda H., Tunisia to 
Guadalajara 

Scott Jr., John McD., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Medan 

Simmons, Dorothy J., Monrovia to London 

Simon, Dorothy, Khartoum to African Af- 
fairs 

Snader, Cynthia L., Buenos Aires to Man- 
agua 

Soares, Michael F., Algiers to Beirut 

Sorensen, John E., Bonn to Moscow 

Specht, Stanley Howard, Junior Officer 
Corps to Caracas 

St. John Jr., Joseph A.L., Guadalajara to 
Curacao 

Starr, Gail A., Guatemala to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Stempie, Richard J., South Africa to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Stephens, Doris Kathleen, Junior Officer 
Corps to Port-of-Spain 

Stewart, James A., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Summers, Jane A., Venezuela to Mon- 
tevideo 

Surprise, Robert J., Melbourne to Helsinki 

Swain, Virginia Q., New Delhi to Ankara 

Sweany, Garett Gordon, Kuwait to Special 
Domestic Assignment Program 

Taylor, Teddy Bernard, Junior Officer 
Corps to Guatemala 

Tello, John L., Office of Security, New 
York Field Office to San Salvador 

Thomas, Alvin C., U.S. Sinai Field Mission 
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to Bonn 

Townsend, Lewis R., Office of the In- 
spector General to CENTO 

Tueller, Blaine C., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Manila 

Van Houten, Melvin J., Peru to Seoul 

Vraniak, Louis F., Bonn to Moscow 

Wade, Yvonne D., Nicosia to Belgrade 

Walker Jr., Julius W., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences to Monrovia 

Ware, Jr., Alvin H., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Watt, Linda E., Managua to London 

Webb, James Herbert, Office of the Sec- 
retary, Information Management Section 
to Gaborone 

Weber, Ronald L., Liberia to Hong Kong 

Wells, Sharon S., Antananarivo to Cairo 

Whalen, Ervin E., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Wills, Calvin D., Addis Ababa to Bamako 

Witter, Bruce Ralph, Office of Security, 
Detroit Resident Office to Bogota 

Woboril, Marilyn J., Ankara to European 
Affairs 

Wojciechowski, Gene W., Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to Colombo 

Woody, Ronnie D., Singapore to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 
(December) 

Andrews, Richard B., Frankfurt 
Burrows, Hugh W., Belgrade 


Davis, Robert D., Inter-governmental As- 
signment 


Desonia, William L., Dept. of Energy 

Garrison, Alfred L., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Irving, Frederick, Kingston 

Keasbey Jr., William P., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Kemper, Patricia P., Athens 

Peters, Richard B., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Ranson, Thomas J., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Employee Services 

Roberts, Beatrice L., Montevideo 

Schwanke, Lorraine R., Santo Domingo 

South, James L., Dept. of Energy 

Stange, Paul W., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings 

Stansbury, Dorothy W., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Stevenson, Robert A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Wilson Jr., James M., Office of the In- 
spector General 


RESIGNATIONS 
(December) 


Beltran, Colleen, Caracas 
Burton, Hilda S., Nassau 


BRIDGETOWN, Barbados—Vice con- 
sul Emil M. Skodon, left, receives a 
Meritorious Service Increase Certificate 
from Ambassador Frank V. Ortiz for his 
work in uncovering a consular fraud 
ring. 
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Chromy, Patricia Marie, Bridgetown 

Clyne, Jessie P., Managua 

Dachi, Susan I|., Panama 

Dedig, Diane M., Berlin 

Esposito, Geautano Frank, Kinshasa 

Feathers, Penelope, Belize City 

Fitzgerald, Estela S., San Salvador 

Folsom, William B., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Fisheries Affairs 


Gallagher, Robert P., Bonn 

Gulley, Ann Elizabeth, Port-au-Prince 
Hillier, Amy, Tegucigalpa 

Holsey, Philippe J., Port-au-Prince 
Hulliung, Gloria A., Port-au-Prince 
Hunt, Theresa A., Lima 


Kott, Lisa Ellen, Inter-American Affairs 

Lawson, Stephen M., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Leeb, Patricia E., Maracaibo 

Morefield, Dorothea B., Bogota 


Morfino, Geraldine S., Caracas 

Nichols, Judith G., Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Communications 

Noble, Aline Johnson, Caracas 

Noel, Lucille M., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Performance Evaluation 

Noonan, Harriet M., West African Affairs 

Norman, Marcia L., European Affairs 

Orr, Bobette K., London 
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EAST ASIAN AFFAIRS—Robert Fritts, 
left, country director for the Office of 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma 
and Singapore, Bureau of East Asia and 
Pacific Affairs, and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Robert Oakley, right, present 
the Meritorious Honor Award to Donald 
Field, center, for his work in curtailing 
the production and trade of illicit nar- 
cotics in Asia. 


Rattray, Ann Dixon, Calgary 

Rosell, Dolores Villasenor, Hermosillo 

Ross, Barbara B., Caracas 

Russell, Lorilat Marise, Guayaquil 

Rydiun, Rodney P., Rotterdam 

Sampson, Daphne B., White House 

Schissel, Gregory A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Seastrum, Elizabeth C., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Stacker, Ann Marie, Kingston 

Telles, Martha Loretta, Guadalajara 

Walters, Karleen E., Rome 

Williamson, Richard L., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Winkler, Virginia M., Medical Services 

Wiznitzer, Caroline, Caracas 

Wrubel, Lorraine Mary, |slamabad 
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FS Staff promotions 

The following Foreign Service 
employees have been promoted to 
Class 8: 

Gwendolyn L. Callnan, Accra; 
Sally Ann Camp, UNESCO Paris; 
Roger N. Cohen, Antananarivo; 
Joanne Edwards, Hong Kong; Dana 
K. Fletcher, Jidda; Ronnie J. Fon- 
tenot, Nairobi; Seri A. Gross, Hong 
Kong; Marie E. Helbling, Lima; 
Richard J. Herkert, N’ Djamena; 
Milton Lee Herndon, Bonn; William 
Steven Holden, Kuala Lumpur; 
Frances T. Jones, Antananarivo; 
Anne L. Lykens, Buenos Aires; 
Anastasia N. Marrano, Brasilia; 
Mary Margaret McGrath, Abu Dhabi; 
Jerrilyn J. Snyder, Geneva; Calvin 
D. Wills, Addis Ababa; Mary Rose 
Wroblewski, Seoul. 

The following Foreign Service 
employees have been promoted to 
Class 9: 

Lynn Vogel, Mbabane, 
Diane M. Wheeler, Brasilia. 


and 
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PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have 
been reported: 


From FSR/RU-7 to FSR/RU-6: 
Armor, William D. 
Boyett, Mark C. 
Brown, Roger L. 
Dunn, Alan M. 
Fratoddi, George M. 
Fuselier, Burley P. 
Juni, Frank E. 
Mitchell, George R. 
Morelli, Peter N. 
Tello, John L. 

Tully, Bruce W. 


From FSR/RU-8 to FSR/RU-7: 
Cronin, James T. 

Morton, Joe D. 

Tilson, Richard C. 

McGovern, Mary Kay 

Powers, Phyllis Marie 


From FSR-8 to FSR-7 
Hamaishi, Amy Yukiko 
Sanderson, Janet Ann 
Pifer, Steven Kail 
Truell, Vondelia Odessa 


Course on equal employment 


All Department personnel are 
eligible to take a one-day, six-hour 
course at the Foreign Service Institute 
on equal employment opportunity. 
The course is being offered on March 
15, May 17 and July 19. 


Career candidates 


The following have been recom- 
mended for tenure under the Career 
Candidate Program: Harold C.M. 
Baum, Matthew P. Daley, Joseph R. 
Donovan Jr., Charles L. Greenwood, 
David A. Olive, Edward B. Samuel, 
Earle St. Aubin Scarlett and Barbara 
J. Tobias. @ 


TOK YO—Commercial officer Donald 
R. Cleveland, left, and commercial spe- 
cialist Hisao Tamada prepare for the ar- 
rival of the U.S. Export Development 
Missions. 


—_—__——"gureer 
i 
‘‘I would prefer that we not refer to the 


promotion process as the Department’s 
gong show.”’ 


TOKYO—Language instructor Mrs. 
Kazuko Ishibashi, left, holds a class in 
telling time. Students are, from left, 
Martha Petitt, secretary; John P. Stirn, 
ICA publications officer, and Rose 
Mary T. Featherstone. 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*—This is a list of employees as of Oc- Helen Ann Lipinski (10) 
tober and November who have completed the Stanley H. Robinson (10) 
eligibility requirements for receipt of length- 





Brenda L. Dow (30) 
Dorothy Weaver Young (30) 
Sarah R. Aft (25) 


of-service awards. Actual presentation may 


be ata latter date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(October) 


Mazie L. Beverly (35) 
William Culley (35) 
Cardozo V. Nelson (35) 
Frederick R. Washer (35) 
Vivian L. Haynesworth (30) 
Marie B. White (30) 
Thomas L. Forbes (25) 
George Mattis (25) 
Russell J. Morgan (25) 
Gertrude J. Turman (25) 
Paul G. Burkhardt (20) 
Robert J. Catlin (20) 
John A. Dearing (20) 
Zelma E. Johnson (20) 
Gerald T. Buckley Jr. (10) 
Margaret A. Horn (10) 
David A. Lambert (10) 
Joan D. Padilla (10) 
Sharon L. Rohrback (10) 


(November) 


Dorothy E. Brown (35) 
Jean A. Hawkins (35) 
Joseph E. Rosetti (35) 
Dumont A. Walker (35) 
Ronald E. Bostick (30) 
Craige Grannis Holm (30) 
Edward C. Mistach (30) 
James G. Gansel (25) 
Samuel J. Revak (25) 
Robert D. Clark (20) 
Joanne B. Healey (20) 
Wardell L. Jenkins (20) 
Melvin Markowitz (20) 
Lloyd A. Rollins (20) 
Sherrilyn D. Branch (10) 
Joseph A. Cecil (10) 
Charlotte E. Dudley (10) 
William A. Levis (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(October) 


William M. Johnson Jr. (35) 
Curtis W. Bartholomew (30) 
Gordon R. Beyer (25) 
Goodwin Cooke (25) 

John A. Hollingsworth (25) 
Robert P. Goold (20) 
Richard T. Salazar (20) 
Gloria J. Brown (10) 
Theodore E. Lefton (10) 


(November) 


Wilfred J. A. Charette (25) 
Thomas W. M. Smith (25) 
Daniel P. Carbognin (20) 
William E. Kelchner (20) 
Douglas J. Marr (20) 
Oliver C. Shaw (20) 
Ronald L. Kates (10) 
Robert J. Kott (10) 

Edna Jo Lee-Jones (10) 
Richard J. Tierney (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(October) 
Virginia B. Farmer (35) 
Marilyn Gabbett (25) 
Arthurine B. Mitchell (20) 
Lillian V. Watkins (20) 
Ella A. Saxton (10) 


(November) 
Charles W. Robinson (35) 
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Francis A. Headley (25) 
Delores M. Gray (20) 
Rudolph N. Littlefield III (20) 
Christine Duhart (10) 
Celeste T. Willis (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(October) 


Doyle E. Gentry (30) 
George B. Roberts Jr. (25) 
John F. Charlton (20) 
Robert B. Clarke Jr. (20) 
Dorothy J. Miller (20) 
David Warner Smith (20) 
Wayne F. Cashwell (10) 
Roderick M. Jeter (10) 


(November) 


Royce L. Breaw (30) 
Roy R. McLaughlin (30) 
Paul M. Cleveland (25) 








































ROME—Ambassador Richard N. Gard- 
ner, left, presents a 35-year length-of- 
service award to consul general James 
E. Kiley. 
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Serge Taube (25) 

Andrew F. Antippas (20) 
Jacob E. Bender, Jr. (20) 
Joy Frances Churchill (20) 
R. Phillip Hendrix (20) 
John W. Tucker (10) 


ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
(October) 


Mary E. Robinson (35) 
Irving D. Galutia (30) 
Daphenia A. Agner (10) 
Marc Allen Baas (10) 
(November) 


Michael E. Ely (25) 
Sandra R. Pectol (20) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(October) 

Jerome Forrest (35) 
Mary C. Le Blanc (35) 
Galen L. Stone (35) 
Elwood J. McGuire (30) 
Pauline M. Worley (30) 
Beverly K. Dunn (25) 
Condit N. Eddy Jr. (25) 
Theodore L. Austin Jr. (20) 
Richard E. Brendley (20) 
Thomas O. Enders (20) 
Janice L. Jones (20) 
George B. Kettenhoffen (20) 
Gary L. Matthews (20) 
Gerald Joseph Monroe (20) 
Robert J. Ryan Jr. (20) 
Ruth A. Davis (10) 
Donna J. Hamilton (20) 
Beverly A. Lavigne (10) 


Bruce McKenzie (10) 
(November) 


Boris H. Klosson (35) 
John A. Baker, Jr. (30) 
Oscar L. Blain (30) 
Robert L. Funseth (30) 
Thomas P. O'Neil (30) 
Jean A. Vache (30) 
Saverio Parisi (25) 

Frank M. Schroeder (25) 
John H. Dieffenderfer (20) 
Steve M. Estok (20) 
William F. Kingsbury (20) 
Delores J. Montoya (20) 
Harry A. Olton (20) 

John A. Pineau (20) 
Irving L. Sanders (20) 
James E. Williams (20) 
Ruth J. Winder (20) 
William M. McQuade (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 
(October) 


David H. Ernst (35) 
Gary J. Alley (20) 
Souad Agil Demiray (10) 
Kinu Takeuchi (10) 


(November) 


Carolyn M. Allen (20) 
William J. Waller (20) 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—Consul 
general J. Donald Blevins presents a 
scroll to Foreign Service national em- 
ployee Ramon Navarrete Riggen, who 
retired after 33 years’ service. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(October) 


Warren H. Reynolds (30) 
Edward W. Schaefer (30) 
James S. Bodnar (25) 
Suzanne Kuser (25) 
Russell O. Prickett (20) 
Thomas R. Maertens (10) 
(November) 
Leicester W. Cook Jr. (30) 
Pio D. Uliassi (25) 
Margaret A. Walker (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(October) 


Jean E. Meister (30) 
Mary W. Athens (25) 
William H. Hallman (25) 
Richard S. Hartman (25) 
Gary Lee Everett (20) 
Robert Wesley Miller (20) 
Gerald E. Snyder (20) 
Leta McNutt (10) 

Joseph B. Schreiber (10) 


(November) 


Francis A. Arenz (35) 
Debbie Ruth Guiler (35) 
Arvid G. Holm (35) 
David S. Lusby (35) 
Frank V. Ortiz Jr. (30) 
Miriam E. Nixon (25) 
William G. Blanchard II (20) 
David S. Mraz (20) 
James P. Murphy (20) 
John B. Shaw (20) 
James T. Tuten (20) 
Robert J. Chevez (10) 
David N. Greenlee (10) 
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William H. Marsh (20) 






























INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


AFFAIRS (October) 

(October) STATE EMPLOYEES 
Virginia G. Anderson (35) ee ee om DETAILED TO ICA 
Carol A. Colloton (10) Dae &. Goes (2°) (October) 
Frederick R. Cook (10) er eee Anna M. Hafey (25) 

tog Ss Phipps (25) C. Lester Stermer (25) 
ee Sewiaa E. Suppor {20) Dorothy E. Parker (20) 

Charles Lynwood McKinnon (30) Marjorie Ann Soltis (10) , 






(November) 
NEAR EASTERN AND ane € (35 ANKARA, Turkey—Robert Caldwell, 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS J ashe er Ri eae ) labor attache here, who retired from 
(October) ames FR. Huc ti (35) ; NE : 
Daniel L. Williamson Jr. (35) the Foreign Service in January, receives 
Robert E. Waska (30) Alice L. Kirby (25) a 35-year certificate from Ambassador 
Kathleen M. Dougherty (25) Alan D. Berlind (20) Ronald I. Spiers, \eft. With them is Mrs. 
Henry Ellis Mattox (25) Felix S. Bloch (20) Caldwell. 





Howard B. Schaffer (25) 
Nicholas A. Veliotes (25) 
Arthur P. Crowfoot (20) 
Brooks Ryno (20) 
Lucille Anne Dayer (10) 
James M. Flaherty (10) 
Michael J. Metrinko (10) 


(November) 










































Elias S. Barsoum (30) 
George A. Robinson (30) 
Walter A. Weber (30) 
Harland H. Eastman (25) 
Ronald C. Leaper (20) 
Lorraine H. Rybka (20) 
Nicholas G. Mariano (10) 
John M. Rider (10) 
Wayne Alan Roy (10) 


PERSONNEL 
(October) 


Marjory J. Fiebig (35) 

Sidney D. Anderson (30) 
David R. Altman (20) 

Joseph M. Begley (20) 

Victor H. Galt (20) 

Ralph E. Mehl Jr. (20) 
Barbara Fagan Thomson (20) 
Daniel Linus Dolan (10) 

Vera R. Randolph (10) 
Charles R. Ross (10) 


(November) 


Lula M. Rector (35) 
Guy E. Coriden, Jr. (30) 
Donivan D. Lichty (25) 
Robert W. Magee (25) 
Peter T. Higgins (20) 
Richard A. Jule (20) 
Dana C. Meiggs (20) 
Norman T. Shaft (20) 
John Seabury Ford (10) 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(October) 


David H. Stauffer (25) 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(November) 


William C. Nenno (25) 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


On December 20, SECRETARY VANCE 
traveled to Geneva to continue SALT discus- 
sions with Soviet FOREIGN MINISTER 
GROMYKO. On December 23, the Secretary 
went on to Brussels for consultations with 
Egyptian and Israeli officials. The Secretary 
was accompanied by his wife, Mrs. GRACE 
S. VANCE, throughout the trip. The official 
party accompanying the Secretary consisted 
of the assistant secretary for public affairs 
and Department spokesman, HODDING 
CARTER III; the director, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, LESLIE H. GELB; 
the assistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, HAROLD H. SAUN- 
DERS; the deputy executive secretary of the 
Department, JACK R. PERRY; the special 
adviser to the Secretary for Soviet affairs, 
MARSHALL SHULMAN; the director, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, WILLIAM T. 
SHINN; and the consultant to the Secretary, 
PAUL C. WARNKE. Also supporting the 
Secretary were special assistant GEORGE H. 
MITCHELL; personal assistant ELVA G. 
MORGAN; medical officer FRANK L. 
HART; and trip administrative officer WIL- 
LIAM E. SIMS. The Secretariat Staff officers 
were JOHN M. EVANS and J. MICHAEL 
DAVIS, supported by LINDA C. LEYBLE 
and COOKIE C. CLARK. 

Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRIST- 
OPHER visited Taipei, December 27-29, for 
discussions with Taiwanese leaders following 
announcement of the U.S. decision to nor- 
malize relations with the People’s Republic of 
China. Accompanying Mr. Christopher from 
the Department were HERBERT J. HAN- 
SELL, the Department’s legal adviser; 
ROGER SULLIVAN, deputy assistant secre- 
tary of state for East Asian and Pacific af- 
fairs; JOHN F. CANNON, public affairs ad- 
viser, Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs; and STEPHEN A. OXMAN, executive 
assistant to Mr. Christopher. The Deputy 
Secretary visited Ankara, January 10-11, for 
talks on a number of matters, including the 
Turkish economic situation and bilateral re- 
lations. On his way home Mr. Christopher 
stopped in Bonn for discussions with West 
German officials. He was accompanied by 
ROBERT D. HORMATS, deputy assistant 
secretary of state for economic and business 
affairs; RAYMOND C. EWING, director, 
Office of Southern European Affairs; and 
JOHN H. TRATTNER and JOHN W. 
SPIEGEL, special assistants to Mr. Christ- 
opher. 

THOMAS MILLER, special assistant to 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs DAVID 
NEWSOM, has departed for Thai language 
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training at the Foreign Service Institute, to be 
followed by an assignment to Chiang Mai. 
FELIX VARGAS joined the Office of the 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs in 
January, as a special assistant, and will have 
responsibility for the staff function and mat- 
ters concerning the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

LAWRENCE FARRAR has left the Se- 
cretariat to take language training before 
going to Oslo, Norway, as political-military 
officer. IRENE HARRISON has left the Se- 
cretariat for a year’s leave of absence to 
finish her degree in international relations. 
Ambassador W. BEVERLY CARTER has 
returned from Liberia and has taken up his 
position as head of the Office for Liaison with 
State and Local Governments. 


Administration 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


The chief of the division’s Interpreting 
Branch, DONALD BARNES, underwent 
surgery on December 22. BILL KRIMER and 
DIMITRI ARENSBURGER interpreted for 
the Vance-Gromyko talks in Geneva, De- 
cember 21-22, following which Mr. Krimer 
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returned to Washington. Mr. Arensburger 
remained to handle the SALT talks during the 
holidays. Mr. Krimer returned to Geneva on 
January 4, as did LAWRENCE BURRELL, 
who replaced LORALYN ANDERSEN on the 
division contingent. SOPHIA PORSON inter- 
preted for SENATOR McGOVERN on his 
trip to Angola, December 8-15. ALEC 
TOUMAYAN accompanied a U.S. delegation 
headed by SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL to 
Algeria for PRESIDENT BOUMEDIENE’s 
funeral, December 28-30. STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG and ANTHONY HERVAS 
traveled to Madrid, to interpret at a U.S.- 
Spain meeting on NATO, January 18-19. 
Reporter WENDELL THIERS retired on 
January 12. On January 15 the division wel- 
comed BRIGITTE LENT, 
translator. 


new German 


Dr. Joseph S. Nye, left, deputy to the 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology, resigned 
January 5 to resume his teaching duties 
at Harvard University. In recognition of 
his contribution to the administration’s 
nuclear non-proliferation policy, Secre- 
tary Vance presents Dr. Nye with the De- 
partment’s highest commendation—the 
Distinguished Honor Award. 
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African Affairs 


On December 19, Assistant Secretary 
RICHARD M. MOOSE taped an interview for 
NATIONAL PuBLic RapIo (NPR) on the Black 
Africa portion of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s ‘‘Great Decision’’ series for 1979. The 
interview will be broadcast nationwide in late 
February or early March. Mr. Moose also was 
the featured guest, December 27, at the 
weekly Godfrey Sperling Breakfast, a long- 
established Washington forum for furthering 
the dialogue between public leaders and the 
press. On January 16, Mr. Moose also met 
with the members of the Media Diplomat 
Seminar for Editorial Writers in a question- 
and-answer session. 

The Horn of Africa was the subject of a 
speech deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM 
C. HARROP gave to the Council of Foreign 
Relations, in New York City, January 9. 
Deputy assistant secretary VERNON C. 
JOHNSON was in Princeton, and Paris, over 
the last month, attending the Food Aid and 
Food Policy Seminar for Agricultural De- 
velopment, and discussions of French propos- 
Southern Africa.’’ The colloquium was or- 
ganized by AID. In December, LANNON 


als for aid to Africa (GISCARD proposal) re- 
spectively. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT V. 
KEELEY delivered welcoming remarks to the 
colloquium, January 8, on ‘‘Development 
Needs and Opportunities for Cooperation in 
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WALKER, deputy assistant secretary, at- 
tended bilateral economic talks in Lagos, 
Nigeria. GORDON R. BEYER, director of 
East African affairs, addressed the National 
War College on the Horn of Africa, De- 
cember 14. He also spoke to the African sec- 
tion of the Inter-departmental Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute, January 12, on 
U.S. Policy in Eastern Africa. SAMUEL J. 
HAMRICK, deputy director of East African 
affairs, spoke about the Horn and Southern 
Africa, January 16, to a large group of col- 
lege students from across the country, who 
are at the Washington Center for Learning 
Alternatives. ROSS S$. DOUTHARD, assist- 
ant desk officer for Rhodesia participated in 
the address. 

GEORGE TRAIL, deputy director of 
West African affairs, spoke to the World Af- 
fairs Club of North East High School in 
Philadelphia, in the Department’s East Audi- 
torium, on January 19. CARL C. CUNDIFF, 
director of the Economic Policy Staff, was a 
representative to the meeting, December 13 
and 14, in Paris, on the proposed Giscard 
Fund for aid to Africa. WILLIAM GAL- 
LAGHER of the Economic Policy Staff has 

J. CLAGETT TAYLOR, desk officer for 


been detailed to AMTRAK. The South Afri- 
can Development Assistance Program was 
also attended by these members of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Staff: FRANK THOMAS, alter- 
nate director; CARL C. CUNDIFF; and 
DANE F. STH, AID liaison officer. 
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South Africa, spoke to a group of high school 
students from New Orleans on South Africa. 
The students were visiting the Department 
under the auspices of the Close-up Program. 
WILLIAM SWING, alternate director, Cen- 
tral African affairs, spoke, January 15, to the 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar on 
‘‘Angola, Zaire, and American Policy.’’ He 
was assisted by Angolan desk officer Thomas 
P. Doubleday. On January 24, Mr. Swing 
spoke to the A—100 Course at the Foreign 
Service Institute on ‘‘The Country Director 
System.”’ 

The executive director’s office said 
farewell to NANCY E. MORGAN, personnel 
staffing officer for the last year-and-a-half. 
She is leaving the Department on a leave of 
absence, after serving on the selection 
boards. New on board in the executive office 
is post management officer WILLIAM 
BURKE, just in from Nairobi where he was a 
general services officer. Mr. Burke will have 
responsibility for the Central and Western 
African countries. 

THOMAS W. MEARS Jr., is new in East 
African affairs as the Somalian country offi- 
cer. He comes to the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs from the Office of Security. 


\ 


NOUAKCHOTT, Mauritania—U.S. 
Ambassador E. Gregory Kryza and 
Chinese Ambassador Tchao Yuan toast 
the re-establishment of Sino-American 
relations at a reception hosted by Mr. 
Kryza. 
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Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II 
spoke, January 12, at a day-long briefing on 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
for 20 former national commanders of major 
veterans organizations. The briefing was held 
at the request of the Past National Command- 
ers Organization (PANCO). Other Agency 
participants were CARLTON E. THORNE, 
VICTOR E. ALESSI and JAMES P. TIMBIE. 
Also speaking was MARTHA MAUTNER of 
the Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. Thirty-five representatives of en- 
vironmental organizations attended an 
Agency-sponsored SALT briefing, January 
19. Mr. Seignious welcomed the group and 
presentations were made by Deputy Director 
SPURGEON M. KEENY Jr., Dr. Alessi, and 
ALFRED LIEBERMAN. 

Assistant Director JOHN NEWHOUSE 
gave a SALT briefing, January 24, for 40 
participants in the President’s Executive In- 
terchange Program. During a visit to Las 
Vegas, January 18, Mr. Newhouse addressed 
the Downtown Rotary Club, a forum at the 
University of Nevada, and had several media 
interviews on SALT. Assistant Director, 
BARRY M. BLECHMAN, during a January 
15-16 visit to California, discussed prospects 
for arms transfer restraint in meetings with 
the Stanford Faculty Seminar, the Faculty 
Seminar at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and the California Arms Control 
Seminar in Los Angeles. Counselor ADAM 
YARMOLINSKY spoke, January 18, on 
‘‘SALT II and the Arms Race’’ in an ad- 
dress at Santa Barbara City College in 
California and had television and press inter- 
views on the same subject. 


WILLIAM E. JACKSON Jr., executive 
director of the Agency’s general advisory 
committee, discussed SALT and related mat- 
ters in a speech, January 15, at Davidson 
College in North Carolina. 

STEFAN H. LEADER, during a January 
17-18 visit to Gallup, and Farmingham, N. 
Mex., addressed the Rotary Clubs of both 
cities, and discussed SALT in a presentation 
at the Gallup branch of the University of New 
Mexico and in two presentations at the 
Farmington branch of New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 

JOHN McNEILL has been designated the 
Agency’s assistant general counsel for con- 
gressional relations. J. DOUGLAS 
KOELEMAY, a Foreign Service officer, has 
been assigned to the Agency’s Bureau of 
Multilateral Affairs. Mr. Koelemay has 
served at Blantyre, Lilongwe and 
Bridgetown. Air Force Major General JOHN 
RALPH, who served as senior military ad- 
viser to the Director for 27 months, is the 
new Commandant of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces at Fort McNair. LEON 
SLOSS, who held several senior Agency po- 
sitions, from March 1976 to December 1977, 
retired from the Foreign Service, December 
31, to join the staff of the Stanford Research 
Institute in the Washington area. RALPH S. 
SMITH, who served as public affairs adviser, 
1974-1976, retired December 31, after 29 
years of government service. At the time of 
his retirement, Mr. Smith was an adviser to 
the Office of Public Affairs. Colonel MAX 
NUNENKAMP retired from the Air Force, 
after nearly 24 years of service, to work as a 
strategic analyst with the technical staff of 
Decision-Science Applications, Inc., of 
Rosslyn. He spent nearly five years with the 
Agency as a strategic systems analyst in the 
Office of Operations Analysis. ANTHONY 


NERO has left the Agency after completing a 
one-year assignment under the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act. Dr. Nero re- 
turned to his post on the staff of the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratories at the University of 
California. 


Consular Affairs 


On January 17 BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON, assistant secretary for consular affairs, 
and commissioner LEONEL J. CASTILLO of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
signed a memorandum setting up regularly 
scheduled meetings between the Visa Office 
of the bureau and the immigration service in 
order to provide an established forum to dis- 
cuss policy matters and issues of joint con- 
cern. Deputy assistant secretary HUME A. 
HORAN discussed consular problems and re- 
sponsibilities, in dealing with the Guyana 
situation, at the advanced consular course at 
the Foreign Service Institute, January 15. 
ELIZABETH J. HARPER, deputy assistant 
secretary for visa services, spoke at the board 
of governors meeting of the Association of 
Immigration and Nationality Lawyers, in San 
Diego, January 19. The Visa Office wel- 
comes ELEANORE A. RIDGE from Dublin. 


SAO PAULO, Brazil—Consul general 
Terrell E. Arnold presents meritorious- 
step-increase, safe-driving and length- 
of-service awards. From left are Maria 
Lucila Brochado, ICA; Najla Carvalho 
Kubrusly, ICA; Helio Nahas, ICA: ad- 
ministrative officer Theodore Dawson; 
Mr. Arnold; public affairs officer 
Donald E. Mathes; Eleonora Budnick, 
ICA; Aldo Catib, State; Francisco Dias, 
Commerce; Walter Marchetti, ICA; and 
Sergio de Oliveira Cesar, ICA. 


ee 
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LIMA, Peru—At ribbon-cutting celeb- 
rating the opening of the remodeled 
Visa Unit are, from left, Cecilia Saona, 
Vilma Herrera, Zelmira Klinge, Patricia 
de Romero, Jayne L. Kobliska, Suneta L. 
Halliburton, Claudine Coffman, John D. 
Coffman, Ambassador Harry W. 
Shlaudeman, deputy chief of mission 
Ernest H. Preeg and Patricia Lasbury. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


ERLAND H. HEGINBOTHAM, deputy 
assistant secretary, attended the Chiefs of 
Mission Conference in Bangkok, January 
4-6. He also participated in talks with 
Japanese economic officials in Tokyo, 
January 8-10; participated in talks on Asian 
economic outlook and U.S. competitiveness 
before two business groups in Honolulu, and 
in meetings at the East-West Center, January 
10. Mr. Heginbotham attended the Rand 
Seminar on Asian Security in Santa Monica, 
Calif., January 11-13. On December 10, 
along with Assistant Secretary RICHARD 
HOLBROOKE, Mr. Heginbotham met with 
the Washington Export Council at the De- 
partment. 

Effective January 8, the Directorate for 
the Republic of China (EA/ROC) was 
abolished. A staff serving under a ‘‘Special 
Coordinator for Taiwan’’ has been created 
(EA/SCT). HARVEY FELDMAN has been 
named special coordinator. 

ANTHONY ALBRECT, director, Office 
of Economic Policy, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the American-All South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) Trade Council on 
U.S.-ASEAN economic relations, and held 
follow-up discussions dealing with U.S. 
business, January 10-11, in New York. 
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JAMES SHINN, Office of Economic Policy, 
met with the Semiconductor Industry Associ- 
ation (SIA), and Japanese Government offi- 
cials to discuss semiconductor trade prob- 
lems, January 17-20. He also met January 
20-27, with Japanese Government officials, 
in Tokyo, to discuss the macroeconomic out- 
look for 1979. 

WILLIAM ITOH, Office of Japanese 
Affairs, spoke on ‘‘U.S. Policies in the Far 
East after Viet-Nam,’’ at the Centre for In- 
ternational Briefing, in England, December 
5. LANDON C. CARTER has joined the 
Bureau, as administrative officer, replacing 
MAURICE N. GRALNEK, who is now serv- 
ing as post management officer. Other new 
arrivals include GLORIA K. BENEDICT, in 


yy 
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the Office of the Executive Director, and 
ALICE STRAUB, Office of Philippine Af- 
fairs. Persons consulting in the bureau in- 
clude: EDWARD L. WATSON, en route to 
Bangkok; IRMGARD EMMEL, from Port 
Moresby; MARY KECK, personnel officer 
from Jakarta; and NORMAN D. MILLER, en 
route to Jakarta. 


SAPPORO, Japan—Ambassador Mike 


Mansfield, \eft, prepares to cut the rib- 
bon to open the new consulate and 
American center building. At right is the 
Mayor of Sapporo. Staff at rear are, 
from left, William Sherman, deputy chief 
of mission; Clifton Forster, public affairs 
officer (partially hidden); and Donald 
Westmore, political officer. 
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Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS addressed the graduation class of 
the Foreign Service Institute’s Political/ 
Economic course on December 22. Mr. Hor- 
mats discussed international economic lead- 
ership in the coming decade. He accompanied 
DEPUTY SECRETARY WARREN CHRIS- 
TOPHER to Ankara and Bonn, January 9 to 
13, to discuss U.S./Turkish economic rela- 
tions. On January 16, Mr. Hormats spoke to 
the Media/Diplomat seminar in the Depart- 
ment. He discussed international economic 
developments, with particular emphasis on 
the multinational tariff negotiations. 

Mrs. RUTH PHILLIPS, deputy assistant 
secretary for commercial and telecommuni- 
cations affairs, visited the New York field 
office of the Department of Commerce for 
consultations on export promotion matters. 
She also addressed the New York District Ex- 
port Council on January 8-9. Officers in the 
Office of Commercial Affairs also held busi- 
ness consultations with Commerce Depart- 
ment field offices and with business groups. 
The officers included LYNNE LAMBERT, in 
New Orleans and Houston, January 8-9, and 
PETER F. FROST, in Greensboro and Co- 
lumbia, January 15-19. 

The United States was represented by 
ARTHUR FREEMAN, director of the Office 
of International Communications Policy, at 
the fourth meeting of the preparatory com- 
mittee considering matters relevant to the 
creation of the International Maritime Satel- 
lite organization (INMARSAT). The com- 
mittee met in London, December 18-22, and 
approved an interim report covering techni- 
cal, economic and organizational questions. 

E. ALLAN WENDT, director of the Of- 
fice of International Commodities, was in 
London January 9-10 for consultations with 
officials of the United Kingdom, the Interna- 
tional Cocoa Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Tin Council concerning U.S. interna- 
tional commodity policy. Mr. Wendt traveled 
to Brussels on January 11, where he met with 
officials of the EC Commission to discuss 
commodity problems of mutual concern to the 
United States and the European Economic 
Community. On January 12 he represented 
the United States at a meeting in Paris of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development High Level Group on Com- 
modities, which considered questions con- 
cerning the UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment (UNCTAD) Common Fund 
Negotiations and plans for UNCTAD V. 

The chief of the Commodities Policy Di- 
vision, ARTHUR L. KOBLER, addressed a 
foreign policy seminar at American Univer- 
sity on December 13 on U.S. commodity 
policy and the North/South dialogue. He also 
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took part in a seminar at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology dealing with Law of the 
Sea issues on December 15. MILTON 
DRUCKER, of the Commodities Policy divi- 
sion, participated in the same MIT seminar on 
January 12. JOHN P. FERRITER, chief of 
the Tropical Products Division, and DAVID 
A. ROSS, of the same division, attended the 
second preparatory committee meeting of the 
International Cocoa Organization in London, 
December 4-13. The meeting was part of a 
series of talks to negotiate the Third Interna- 
tional Cocoa Agreement. 

NANCIE A. SCHALK, of the Office of 
Fuels and Energy, traveled to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Panama on January 3-13 asa 
U.S. International Communications Agency 
lecturer on U.S. energy policy for developing 
countries, and the role of renewable energy in 
economic development. She accompanied Dr. 
ARPAD VON LAZAR, of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. MICHAEL P. 
BOERNER, director, Office of Food Policy 
and Programs, attended a meeting of the 
Interim Committee established by the UN 
Conference to Negotiate a New International 
Grains Agreement, from December 18-20. 
The committee discussed various problems 


related to these negotiations, prior to their re- 
sumption. JOHN A. BOYLE, chief, Food 
Policy Division, participated in.the Food and 
Agricultural Discussion Group of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, in New York, on 
January 16. JOHN L. PITTS, also of the Food 
Programs Division, attended a two-day semi- 
nar (January 15-16) in Princeton, N.J., on 
‘‘Implementation of U.S. Food Aid Title 
Ill,’* organized by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Council of New York. 

GARY AWAD, special assistant to the 
deputy assistant secretary for international fi- 
nance and development, represented the De- 
partment at meetings of countries participat- 
ing in the International Arrangement on Offi- 
cially Supported Export Credits, January 
10-12, in Paris. The meetings are part of the 
U.S. Government effort to reduce subsidized 


HONORED—Robert Hormats, right, 
deputy assistant secretary for economic 
and business affairs, presents the 
Superior Honor Award to W. Kenneth 
Davis of the bureau’s Planning and 
Economic Analysis Staff. (Photo by 
David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 





official export credit competition through a 
stronger and more inclusive Arrangement. 
FRANK NASH, of the Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, attended the second meeting 
on opening the capital stock of the African 
Development Bank to non-African countries 
in Abidjan, January 9-12. 

ROBERT DIZARD left the Department 
December 22 to continue his studies at the 
State University of New York, at Albany. 
Mr. Dizard had been assigned to the Office of 
Development Finance under the Department’s 
work-study intern program. He had worked 
primarily on issues dealing with the North/ 
South dialogue and the UN General Assembly 
Committee of the Whole. JEFFREY FINK, 
also a participant in the student intern pro- 
gram, entered on duty January 10 in the Of- 
fice of Development Finance. Mr. Fink, a 
student at Kalamazoo College in Michigan, 
will be concentrating on the North/South 
dialogue during his time with the Department. 
Other new employees in the bureau include 
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JOHN NESVIG, Aviation Negotiations Divi- 
sion; GARY BASEK, Office of Maritime 
Affairs; GILBERT JOHNSON and RONALD 
KIRKPATRICK, Office of East-West Trade; 
DAVID WILSON, General Commercial Pol- 
icy Division; PATRICIA CLINGAN, Special 
Trade Activities Division; and CHARLOTTE 
ISRAEL, Office of International Communi- 
cations Policy. 


European Affairs 


RICHARD D. VINE, deputy assistant 
secretary for European affairs, was in Bel- 
grade, December 10-13, for consultations. 
On January 4, ROBERT L. BARRY assumed 
his new duties as deputy assistant secretary 
for European affairs. Before this appointment 
Mr. Barry was deputy assistant secretary for 
economic and development policy, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs. Ambas- 
sador GERI M. JOSEPH, the Netherlands, 
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OSLO—Ambassador and Mrs. Louis A. 
Lerner in an animated conversation 
with Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, who came here to receive Nobel 
Peace Prize which he shared with 
Egypt’s Anwar al-Sadat. 


was in Washington for consultations, January 
8-12. Ambassador RODNEY KENNEDY- 
MINOTT, Sweden, was in Washington for 
consultations, January 15-19. ROBERT DIL- 
LON, deputy cheif of mission, Ankara, was 
in the Department for consultations in early 
January. 

WILLIAM T. SHINN Jr., director, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, accompanied the 
Secretary to Geneva in December in connec- 
tion with the SALT talks. GARY MAT- 
THEWS, officer-in-charge of that office’s 
multilateral political relations section, was in 
Mexico City, December 2-16, to participate 
in U.S.-Soviet negotiations on conventional 
arms transfers. ROBERT PERITO, also of 
that section, acted as the Department’s escort 
officer for a December 1-20 visit to China by 
a Senatorial delegation, led by Senator HAR- 
RISON WILLIAMS. SANDRA GUST of the 
exchanges section, Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs, returned December 26, from two 
weeks of temporary duty, assisting the con- 
sular section of Embassy Moscow. On 
January 5, she attended the opening, in Bal- 
timore, of a new Soviet cultural exhibit enti- 
tled *‘Soviet Women.”’ 

Office of Southern European Affairs di- 
recr RAYMOND C. EWING accompanied 
DEPUTY SECRETARY WARREN CHRIS- 
TOPHER, and DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY HORMATS to Ankara, January 
9-11, to participate in discussions with the 
Turkish Government. On the way back, Mr. 
Ewing stopped in Athens for consultation 
with embassy officials. STEPHEN J. 
LEDOGAR, director, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, debriefed 
officials of the Spanish Government, follow- 
ing the December NATO ministerial meet- 
ings, and returned to Madrid, January 16, to 
attend the Second Spanish Seminar on Spain 
and NATO. DONALD J. McCONNELL, of 
the same office, spent six weeks’ temporary 
duty with the SALT delegation in Geneva, 
during November and December. CAROLINE 
CALLAGHAN recently entered on duty in 
that office. ERIC REHFELD, also of that of- 
fice, attended the CINCLANT (Com- 
mander-in-Chief Atlantic Fleet) Infrastructure 
Conference, January 24-25. EVELYN R. 
SIEMENS, administrative officer in 
EUR/EX, retired from the Foreign Service, 
January 12, Miss Siemens was presented a 
retirement plaque by Assistant Secretary 
George Vest, in a ceremony in the Office of 
the Executive Director. Miss Siemens will 
make her home in Louisville, Ky. 
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Foreign Service Institute 


VERNETTA YOUNG, formerly assigned 
to the Passport Office, has been reassigned to 
the School of Language Studies, Office of the 
Assistant Dean for External Program. PAT- 
RICIA JUNK has reported to the School of 
Professional Studies, Administrative Training 
Program, as a training officer. She was for- 
merly assigned to the American consulate 
general in Sydney. M. LORRAINE SHEL- 
DON, a training instructor in the Communi- 
cations and Clerical Skills Program, and 
CHARLES DAVIS, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, conducted two 
half-day workshops in the preparation of tele- 
grams for the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, December 
4. Seventeen secretaries and professionals 
attended the two sessions. The workshops 
were requested and arranged by CLIFF FOS- 
TER of the Executive Office. 

Graduation ceremonies for the first 
meeting of the Political Economy Training 
Program were held at the institute on De- 
cember 22. ROBERT D. HORMATS, deputy 
assistant secretary, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs, addressed the graduates on 
‘Economic Leadership in the Industrial De- 
mocracies.’’ The program was attended by 27 
officers. The program is a 16-week course 
designed for officers outside the economic/ 
commercial cone who will not be serving the 
balance of their career in the economic func- 
tion. the purpose of the program is to develop 
basic economic literacy and analytical skills 
while at the same time sensitizing officers to 
the economic dimension of many current 
domestic and international issues. In broad 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
December graduates of the Foreign 
Service secretarial training class are, 
from left, first row, Soultana M. Var- 
varousis, Geneva; Carolyn Susan Ault, 
Panama; Karen L. Moilanen, Bujum- 
bura; Ruth R. Walker, Naha; Patricia J. 


outline, the program is divided into six com- 
ponents: (1) microeconomic analysis; (2) 
macroeconomic analysis; (3) international 
trade; (4) international finance; (5) quantita- 
tive methods; and (6) comparative systems 
and economic development. These topics 
merely suggest the analytical content, as a 
substantial portion of the program is devoted 
to a discussion of policy issues with numer- 
ous speakers drawn from both Government 
and the private sector. The second session of 
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Lindsey, Bogota; Patricia M. Corcoran, 
Tegucigalpa; Claire A. Rabus, Geneva; 
and Barbara B. DeLeon, Lagos. From 
left, second row, are Betty Ann 
Frankfurter, Brussels; Christine Barnes, 
Baghdad; Kathy M. Carpenter, Algiers; 
Marjorie R. Weers, Copenhagen; 


BERLIN—Minister David Anderson, 
center, presents a 10-year length-of- 
service award to James W. Swihart, 
political officer, left, and a 20-year 
award to Benjamin F. Jackson, com- 
munications and records officer. 


the program will run September 4 through 
December 21, 1979. Applications are cur- 


rently being received by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel. 


Claudia M. Tilles, Monrovia; Ruth A. 
Lincoln, New Delhi; Beverly Schroeder, 
FSI staff. Not shown are Susan C. Be- 
adle, Tel Aviv; Judith A. Brooks, Paris; 
Nancy R. Estes, Vienna; Kristina A. 


Mahler, Bangui; and Lorraine J. Ward, 
La Paz. 
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Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY PATT DE- 
RIAN appeared on ‘‘Meet the Press,’’ De- 
cember 24. On January 10, Ms. Derian ad- 
dressed newly naturalized citizens at a cere- 
mony at the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 
On January 9, she participated in a breakfast 
at the Los Angeles Times. 

WALTER L. CARTER joined the bureau 
as executive director, replacing KAREN 
KING, who has gone on leave without pay. 
Mr. Carter’s last post was the Maxwell 
School of Public Administration at Syracuse 
University. Mrs. CLAIRE MUELLER, 
Foreign Service staff, whose last post was 
Peking, joined the bureau, January 8. Mrs. 
Mueller will be secretary to deputy assistant 
secretary STEPHEN COHEN and office di- 
rector CHARLES B. SALMON Jr. 
ROBERTA COHEN addressed an American 
Association for the Advancement of Sciences 
meeting in Houston, Tex., January 5. 


Assistant Secretary Patricia M. Derian, 
third from left, presents awards to her 
staff. From left, are Charlotte Capps, 
Donna Ifill, Ms. Derian, Carolyn 
Lockwood, Ken Thomas, Chauncy 
Morse, Earl Johnson and Aileen Robin- 
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Special assistant HEIDI HANSON par- 
ticipated in meetings on the International 
Year of the Child, in California, January 17 
and 18. 

Special assistant for press affairs MARY 
HANLEY has been detailed to serve as a 
press advance person for the visit of the 
Chinese Vice Premier. 


inspector General’s Office 


The office held its annual conference in 
the Department the week of January 8-12. 


The conference was opened by the Under’ 


Secretary for Political Affairs, DAVID D. 
NEWSOM. AID Administrator JOHN J. 
GILLIGAN, ICA deputy director CHARLES 
W. BRAY III, and Under Secretaries BEN H. 
READ, RICHARD N. COOPER and LUCY 
WILSON BENSON also addressed the group. 
Sessions were held with a number of other 
senior officers of State, as well as of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. The confer- 
ence was followed by the annual one-week 
course at the Foreign Service Institute for 
new inspectors. The course, conducted by the 
organizers of the deputy chief of mission and 
section chief courses, dealt with problems 
and techniques of inspecting management 
functions at Foreign Service posts. 

The following inspections, scheduled for 
the first cycle of 1979, began in mid-January: 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Austria, 
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Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland (team 
leader: Ambassador G. EDWARD CLARK); 
Korea and Indonesia (team leader: Ambas- 
sador CHRISTOPHER VAN HOLLEN); 
Laos, Malaysia and Singapore (team leader: 
Ambassador JAMES B. ENGLE); Mexico 
(team leader: WILLIAM C. HAMILTON); 
Burma and Thailand (team leader: FRANCIS 
J. McNEIL). Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs (team leader: Ambas- 
sador CHARLES T. CROSS); Bureau of Af- 
rican Affairs (team leader: DAVID R. 
THOMSON); Bureau of Public Affairs (team 
leader: Ambassador WILLIAM I. CARGO); 
and Audit of Control of Refugee and Migra- 
tion Funds in Bureau of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs (team leader: JERRY 
BRIDGES). 

FRANCIS J. McNEIL III and ELIZABETH 
ANN BROWN have begun their duties as 
senior inspectors. The following Inspection 
Corps personnel have moved on to new as- 
signments: MADISON M. ADAMS Jr., alter- 
nate director, Office of East Coast Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; BREWS- 
TER R. HEMENWAY, director, Office of 
Central American Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs; SHELDON J. KRYS, 
executive director, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; JOSEPH TER- 
RANOVA Jr., executive director, Foreign 
Service Institute; and DANIEL L. WIL- 
LIAMSON Jr., counselor for administrative 
affairs, Embassy London. 
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Intelligence and Research 


MARTIN LOWENKOPF, analyst, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa, ad- 
dressed Peace Corps volunteers at a training 
program for service in Liberia, at George 
Peabody College for Téachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., January 11-12. DOROTHY E. BER- 
GAMASCHI, geographer, Office of the 
Geographer, attended the marine law confer- 
ence at Portland, Me., co-sponsored by the 
University of Maine Law School and 
Dalhousie University. FREDERICK MON- 
ROE, geographer of that office, visited the 
U.S. Geological Survey, at Menlo Park, 
Calif., to confer with various scientists on the 
mineral resources of the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans, December 12-15. He also conferred 
with geo-scientists at Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass., on 
the sub-surface geology of Georges Bank. E. 

RAYMOND PLATIG, director. Office 
of External Research, acted as commentator at 
a conference on the ‘‘Rights and Respon- 
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sibilities of Individuals,’’ at the University of 
Southern California—Annenberg Center, Los 
Angeles, November 14-17. WILLIAM J. 
TRAINOR, deputy director and science offi- 
cer of that office, attended a marine technical 
assistance group meeting at the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, De- 
cember 15, to discuss a proposed study on 
marine technical assistance and cooperation. 
ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, Europe and 
Global Research Group in that office, partici- 
pated in preparation of a two-day symposium 
on ‘*‘The Legal Aspects of International Ter- 
rorism,’’ in the Departmert, December 
14-15. The meeting brought prominent 
foreign officials and academics in contact 
with senior U.S. officials involved in com- 
bating terrorism. He lectured on ‘*Problems 
and Prospects of the European Left,’’ at the 
Interdepartmental Seminar, January 9. He 
also participated in a discussion with aca- 
demics and congressional aides on ‘‘The 
Emigration Issue and U.S.-Soviet Trade,’’ at 
the Georgetown Center of International 
Studies, January 11. WARREN H. 
REYNOLDS, senior program officer for eco- 
nomic affairs in that office, attended a con- 


Ambassador William I. Cargo, left, is 
congratulated upon his retirement re- 
cently by Ambassador Harry.G. Barnes 
Jr., Director General of the Foreign 
Service and Director of Personnel. 
During his 36 years with the Depart- 
ment, Ambassador Cargo most recently 
served as a senior inspector in the In- 
spection Corps, from 1976-1978. Pre- 
viously he was assigned in Nepal, Paki- 
stan, Vienna and worked extensively on 
United Nations affairs. 


ference at Indiana University on ‘‘U.S.- 
Polish Industrial Cooperation,’’ December 
11-12. The conference was part of a jointly- 
sponsored State Department-Commerce De- 
partment project, which included distin- 
guished Polish guests and participants from 
the business, government and academic 
communities. JOSEPH P. SMALDONE, pro- 
gram officer for Africa in that office, lectured 
on Nigerian politics at the political science 
department, U.S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, November 22. On December 6, he 
attended a seminar on ‘‘The Dynamics of 
South African Change: The Official Response 
to Pressure,’’ at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington. Mr. Smaldone also or- 
ganized and chaired a panel on ‘‘International 
Arms Transfers: New U.S. and Third-World 
Perspectives,’’ at the International Studies 
Association, Washington, D.C., chapter. 

DAVID H. COHN, director, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis, gave a 
presentation at the foreign area officer course 
on U.S. foreign economic policy at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., January 19. EDWARD H. 
SPRINGER, analyst, Commodity and De- 
veloping Country Division in that office, was 
detailed to Embassy Tehran at the request of 
the Iran Task Force, December 18—January 
9. MARTIN J. KOHN, chief, Communist 
Economic Relations Division in that office, 
attended the OECD’s experts meeting, in 
Paris, relative to East-West economic rela- 
tions, January 16-19. HOURMOUZIS G. 
GEORGIADIS, chief, Methods and Analysis 
Staff of that office, conferred with PROFES- 
SOR KLEIN of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and his associates on proposed amend- 
ments of the LINK system and how they im- 
pinge on the work of the Office of Economic 
Research and Analysis. 


Inter-American Affairs 


BREWSTER R. HEMENWAY and 
MADISON M. ADAMS Jr., formerly with 
the Office of the Inspector General, have 
joined the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs—Mr. Hemenway as director of Cen- 
tral American affairs and Mr. Adams as alter- 
nate director of east coast affairs. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO—U.S. Ambassador 
Robert M. Sayre, left, in an animated 
conversation with Dr. Austregesilo de 
Athayde, president of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, who received a 
letter from President Carter con- 
gratulating him for his work as one of 
the original drafters of the UN Declara- 
tion on Human Rights. 


SANTIAGO—At length-of-service 
award ceremony, from left, are Pablo 
Yanez, 20 years; Jaime Reyes, 25 years; 
Ambassador George W. Landau; Iris 
Orchard, 20 years; and Mario Varas, 10 
years. 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


Assistant Secretary-designate MATHEA 
FALCO met on January 17 with ANTHONY 
BRENNAN, British Deputy Under Secretary 
of State/Home Office, and on January 18 with 
Dr. RICHARD VON WEIZSAECKER, dep- 
uty parliamentary leader, Federal Republic of 
Germany, to discuss ways in which the west- 
ern European nations might increase their in- 
ternational narcotics control efforts. The East 
Asian regional narcotics coordinators confer- 
ence was held in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, on 
January 8-10. Prior to the conference, Ms. 
Falco spent several days in Burma discussing 
U.S.-Burmese efforts in narcotics control. In 
Thailand Ms. Falco had the opportunity to 
meet with PRIME MINISTER KRIANSAK to 
review Thai narcotics control initiatives. She 
also met with ministers of the governments of 
Malaysia and Indonesia to discuss regional 
cooperation and initiatives in narcotics con- 
trol. During this same period the East Asian 
program officer with the Office of Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control, DONALD L. 
FIELD Jr., visited Japan to discuss possible 
future coordinated efforts in narcotic control 
assistance to southeast Asia. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


ROBERT BARRY, deputy assistant 
secretary for economic and development pol- 
icy, has left the bureau to become the deputy 
assistant secretary in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, responsible for Eastern European 
affairs. MARY REDDY, from the Office of 
International Economic Policy, has gone to 
the Bureau of European Affairs, to serve as 
leave of absence. JOHN MacDONALD has 
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his secretary. MARION CREEKMORE, cur- 
rently detailed to the Department of Energy, 
is designated deputy assistant secretary for 
economic and development policy. JOHN 
WASHBURN, who had been on a Congres- 
sional fellowship, returned to the bureau to 
serve as deputy director in the Office of In- 
ternational Economic Policy. LILLIAN 
PALCIC has come to the Department’s Office 
of Budget and Management, from the Civilian 
Personnel Office, Fort Belvoir. 

Former staff assistant ED MICHAL has 
transferred to the embassy in Santiago. 
FRANKLIN MARCUS, Office of UN Politi- 
cal Affairs, will replace him. Staff assistant 
ANNA HAWKINS has taken a position in 
Congressional Relations. HERVEY CLARK, 
international economist in development and 
humanitarian programs, has taken a year’s 


PR REER BS. ee 


assumed the position of political officer, 
counselor of mission for international organi- 
zation affairs at the U.S. Mission in Geneva. 
Mr. MacDonald was formerly with the Office 
of International Conferences. He was sched- 
uled to head a U.S. delegation to the UN 
Conference on Hostages in Geneva, January 
29—February 16. 

LINDA JACOBSON has retired from her 
position as conference documents officer in the 
Office of International Conferences. EDDIE 
EDWARDS, international relations officer in 
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Muriel R. Woodward, Office of the Legal 
Adviser, receives a Meritorious Honor 
Award from Mark B. Feldman, deputy 
legal adviser. 


the agency directorate for health and drug 
controls, has retired. ANNE FLAIG, interna- 
tional trade economist, has resigned from the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations Office to ac- 
cept another position. 

PENNY WILLIAMS, program officer in 
the Office of International Conferences, has 
accepted a position in the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. She is being re- 
placed by ROSS QUAN, who is on detail from 
the Commerce Department. Transferring to a 
position at UNESCO, Paris, is JOSEPHINE 
WALLACE, secretary to the Director for Pol- 
icy Planning. LINDA LAWHORN, who has 
served as secretary in the agency directorate, 
UNESCO, has accepted a position in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. The Se- 
cretariat to the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO welcomes DIANE HARRISON from 
the Passport Office. RAYMOND E. WANNER 
is being detailed to the U.S. Mission to UN- 
ESCO, Paris, as educational and cultural offi- 
cer from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW). He has replaced 
STEWART TINSMAN who has returned to 
HEW. 

JOHN P. TREVITHICK, Directorate for 
Science and Technology, participated in the 
UN Environment Program Informal Consulta- 
tions, in Nairobi, January 8-12. FRANK S. 
LANCETTI, Directorate for Science and 
Technology, served as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the Third Preparatory Committee 
Meeting for the UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development, at UN head- 
quarters in New York, January 22—February 3. 


HERBERT G. WING, deputy director of 


Development and Humanitarian Programs, at- 
tended an informal meeting of the UNICEF 
Executive Board in New York, January 10, to 
discuss plans for the annual board meeting in 
May. He accompanied U.S. alternate repre- 
sentative to the board, DR. GEORGE I. 
LYTHCOTT, administrator, Health Services 
Administration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. WILLIAM HARLEY, spe- 
cial media consultant to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, attended the fourth 
annual meeting of the UNESCO International 
Committee for the Study of Communication 
Problems, in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, January 
8-12. 

FRANK TATU, of the Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs, served on the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, January 
8-17, for Security Council deliberations on the 
Kampuchean complaint against Vietnam. 
XENIA G. VUNOVIC, Directorate for Ag- 
riculture, served on the U.S. delegation to the 
meeting of the governing council, International 
Fund for Agricultural Development, in Rome, 
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December 13-15. DEBORAH  R. 
SCHWARTZ, Office of International Eco- 
nomic Policy, was alternate representative to 
the ESCAP Committee on Population, and the 
Committee on Social Development, in 
Bangkok, December 6-19. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


The legal adviser, HERBERT J. HAN- 
SELL, traveled with the Deputy Secretary to 
Taiwan for one week beginning December 26 
to discuss U.S. relations. He also traveled to 
the Middle East with AMBASSADOR 
ATHERTON for six days beginning January 
5, to discuss Arab-Israel peace negotiations. 
MICHAEL G. KOZAK, assistant legal ad- 
viser for inter-American affairs, visited 
Panama, January 5-16, and negotiated three 
agreements relating to prisoner exchange, 
cemeteries and aviation rights. He was ac- 
companied by JOAN VANDERLYKE, secre- 
tary. TERENCE J. FORTUNE, from the same 
office, went to Guyana in connection with 
Jonestown matters. MICHAEL J. MATHE- 
SON, assistant legal adviser for politico- 
military affairs, traveled to Mexico City, De- 
cember 2-16, for U.S.-USSR discussions on 
conventional arms transfer restraint. 
ELIZABETH VERVILLE, assistant legal ad- 
viser for East Asian and Pacific affairs, at- 
tended a law-of-the-sea conference, in 
Tokyo, December 9-18. DAVID A. COL- 
SON, attorney-adviser for oceans, environ- 
ment and scientific affairs, was in Antarctica 


on law-of-the-sea matters, January 2-16. 

Professor STEFAN A. RIESENFELD, 
counselor on international law, completed his 
tour of duty with the Department on January 
6. He received a Superior Honor Award for 
his contributions to the Panama Canal treaty 
negotiations, China normalization and other 
important work; he returns to Boalt Hall at 
the University of California Law School at 
Berkeley. MURIEL R. WOODWARD, chief 
of the Communications Center, Office of the 
Legal Adviser, retired on December 31. D. 
KATHLEEN MENKE transferred from the 
Bureau of Personnel to the Office of the 
Legal Adviser. She is the administrative offi- 
cer in the office. DEBORAH THOUNHURST 
transferred from the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research as a secretary in the Office of 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 


Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD H. 
SAUNDERS accompanied SECRETARY 
VANCE for consultations with FOREIGN 
MINISTER DAYAN of Israel, and PRIME 
MINISTER KHALIL of Egypt, in Brussels, 
December 23-24. Prior to his departure for 
Europe, Mr. Saunders addressed 50 members 
of the Washington Export Council, at a 
luncheon in the Department, December 19. 
On December 24, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
MORRIS DRAPER met with the Washington 
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Institute on Foreign Affairs, for discussion of 
current U.S. policy toward the Middle East. 

ROSEMARY O’NEILL, political/ 
economic officer, Office of Egyptian Affairs, 
and MARGARET DEAN, political officer, 
Office of Israel/Arab-Israel Affairs, spoke 
with groups of Jewish women, at meetings in 
Washington, sponsored by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, De- 
cember 6 and 7, respectively. On December 
7, NATHANIAL HOWELL, deputy director, 
Office of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syrian 
Affairs, traveled to Carrollton, Ga., to par- 
ticipate in a Middle East conference, hosted 
by West Georgia College. RONALD 
NEUMANN, political officer for Jordan, in 
the same office, addressed members of the 
Church of the Brethren, at a meeting in 
Windsor, Md., December 8. SHELDON J. 
KRYS has assumed his duties as executive 
director of the bureau. 

At an awards ceremony, January 9, As- 
sistant Secretary Saunders presented honor 
awards to several bureau employees in recog- 
nition of their outstanding performance. 
Awards were as follows: BARBARA MUR- 
PHY and ELEANOR ENDERSBEE, Quality 


KUWAIT—Ambassador Frank E. 
Maestrone, \eft, and Finance Minister 
Abdul-Rahman §. Al-Ateeqgi greet 
Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blu- 
menthal, center, who came here for a 
visit. 
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Step Increases; DONALD HESTER and 
FRED SHEPPARD, Meritorious Honor 
Awards; DARLYCE ELEY and DAVID 
MIDDAUGH, Meritorious Honor Awards, 
with Quality Step Increases; and DAVID 
RANSOM, Superior Honor Award. Mr. 
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CARTERPURI, India—In this village, 
named for President Carter, who visited 
here last year, U.S. Ambassador Robert 
F. Goheen carries the traditional first 
load of earth to start construction of a 
new paved road. 
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Saunders also presented retirement plaques 
and Superior Honor Awards to RALPH 
SCARRITT and STEPHANIE PERRY. On 
January 15, Mr. Saunders presented a Group 
Meritorious Honor Award and individual Step 
Increases to MARY PATRICIA HUGHES, 
DORIS FABER, SANDRA BUERLE and 
MAGDELINE KALODIMOS, secretaries in 
the Office of Israel/Arab-Israel Affairs, for 
their ‘‘exceptional contribution’’ to the 
Bureau during the Camp David peace 
process. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


EDWARD A. TORRE, JAY HIRAMA and 
ALAN M. GORDON arrived in January to 
serve as liaison officers at the Sinai Field 
Mission. Mr. Torre was transferred directly 
from Moscow; Mr. Hirama and Mr. Gordon 
were transferred from AID headquarters in 
Washington. RUSSELL J. SVEDA, liaison 
officer, completed his tour in the Sinai and 
has been transferred to the Operations Center 
in Washington. Contracting officer JAMES 
K. KIMMEL spent two weeks on temporary 
duty at the field mission. PETER E. 
BROWNBACK, operations officer, returned 
to Washington from one month and a half of 
temporary duty as liaison officer in the Sinai. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING sponsored a briefing for science at- 
taches and other representatives of 50 foreign 
missions, January 18, in the Dean Acheson 
Auditorium. The briefing, presented by the 
Bio Energy Council, was intended to promote 
foreign participation in Bio Energy 80, an 
international congress and exposition being 
held in Atlanta next year to exchange energy 
conversion technologies. These techniques 
change biological resources such as plants 
and animal wastes into usable energy and 
useful byproducts. In his introductory re- 
marks, Mr. Pickering briefly outlined the 
status of U.S. research and development in 
bioenergy, and noted some of the interna- 
tional programs in which the United States 
participates. On January 6-14, Mr. Pickering 
traveled to France, Germany and England for 
bilateral consultations on nonproliferation 
and the international nuclear fuel cycle evalu- 
ation. 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN, director, Office 
of Marine Science and Technology, traveled 


to Miami, December 7-8, for a meeting of 


the Ocean Science Board. DAN DANIELS, 
economic/commercial officer-designate, 
Copenhagen, was provided policy and opera- 
tions orientation briefings, November 14-22, 
by the Office of Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, 
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and the U.S. fishing industry on the east and 
west coasts. LLOYD CUTLER, special 
negotiator for Canadian maritime affairs, and 
DOUGLAS MARSHALL, special assistant, 
traveled to Ottawa for negotiations with 
Canadian fisheries officials. 

Deputy assistant secretary JOHN D. NEG- 
ROPONTE, BRIAN HALLMAN and MARY 
ANN COLLISON traveled to San Jose, 
November 26-28, for tuna negotiations, and 
to Mexico City, January 15-19, for the 
plenipotentiaries’ meeting to negotiate a 
treaty to replace the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Convention. 

LISLE ROSE, Office of Oceans Affairs, 
traveled to the Antarctic, November 29- 
December 18, at the invitation of the National 
Science Foundation to observe the U.S. Ant- 
arctic Research Program. MORRIS BUSBY, 
director, Office of Oceans Affairs, and JIM 
BROWN of that office traveled to several 
Latin American countries, December 6-12, 
for consultations on the interdiction of nar- 
cotics trafficking by sea. 

GARY NELSON attended the Coast 
Guard Pacific area law enforcement confer- 
ence, in Tacoma, Wash., January 9-11. 
CARL PRICE, Office of Fishery Affairs, 
traveled to Anchorage, Alaska, November 
29-—December 2, to present the position of the 
federal Government on the bowhead whale 
controversy, before the Alaska World Affairs 
Council. JOHN ZEROLIS, Office of Ocean 
Affairs, participated in an East-West Center 
seminar on extended maritime jurisdictions in 
southeast Asia. The seminar was held in 
Honolulu, November 6-15. 

SAMUEL E. McCOY, a Commerce sci- 
ence and technology fellow, assigned to the 
Office of Marine Science and Technology 
Affairs, introduced Mr. Pickering to partici- 
pants in a Department of Commerce program, 
December 19. Mr. Pickering’s talk to the 
fellows was a contribution to the Commerce 
program which combines an intensive educa- 
tional and orientation program with actual 
work assignments carefully selected to pro- 
vide exposure to policy-making and program 
management at the executive level. Mr. Pick- 
ering described the bureau’s mandates in sci- 
ence, technology and American diplomacy. 

MICHAEL GUHIN, Office of Non- 
Proliferation and Export Policy, traveled to 
Athens to negotiate an agreement for cooper- 
ation, January 16-19. On January 21-23, 
RUST DEMING, Office of Non-Proliferation 
and Export Policy, traveled to Sunnyvale, 
Calif., to meet with the Japanese on the Tokai 
Mura reprocessing facility at the General 
Electric plant. NAOMI SCHWIESOW has 
joined the Office of Non-Proliferation and 
Export Policy staff to work on non- 
proliferation policy matters. LANCE KING, 
nuclear energy and energy technology affairs, 
traveled to Paris for meetings of the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation, 
January 9-11. ELEANOR B. STEINBERG, 


Office of Energy Safeguards and Technology, 
attended a two-day International Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle Evaluation meeting in Bombay, De- 
cember 5—6. The purpose of the meeting was 
to draft the final report of a subgroup on nu- 
clear power growth and demand. The meeting 
was hosted by the Baba Atomic Research 
Center at Trombay. Representatives from the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
India and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency attended. Ms. Steinberg is co-author 
(with JOSEPH A. YAGER) of a book, ‘‘New 
Means of Financing International Needs,’’ 
published by the Brookings Institution. The 
study examines possible mechanisms for 
raising taxes to finance various international 
needs. The chief sources of revenues studied 
were taxes on trade, shipping, polluters of the 
marine environment, and deep sea mining in 
international waters. 

BILL L. LONG, Office of Environmen- 
tal Affairs, served as co-deputy head of the 
delegation for a U.S.-Mexico consultation on 
desertification and arid lands management, in 
Saltillo, Mexico, December 11-15. The U.S. 
delegation was headed by Under Secretary of 
the Interior JAMES A. JOSEPH, and in- 
cluded Assistant Secretary of Agriculture M. 
RUPERT CUTLER plus other representatives 
from Interior, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, the National Science Foundation 
and the University of Arizona. The purpose 
was to consider expanded collaboration on 
arid lands problems common to both coun- 
tries within the framework of the global plan 
of action which was approved at the 1977 UN 
Conference on Desertification. 


Personnel 


Ambassador HARRY BARNES Jr. re- 
cently participated in the Chiefs of Mission 
Conferences, in Bangkok, January 4-6, and 
Colombo, January 8-10. While enroute, he 
visited the embassies of New Delhi, 
Kathmandu, Rangoon, Vientiane, and Seoul. 
Personnel in the embassies met with Ambas- 
sador Barnes to discuss relevant personnel is- 
sues. HARRELL K. FULLER, chief of the 
management of human resources division, 
represented the Director General at the em- 
bassies of Baghdad, Sana, Muscat, Abu 
Dhabi, Doha, Bahrain, Kuwait, and Tehran in 
an early January trip. 

Ambassador NANCY RAWLS repre- 
sented the Director General at the Adminis- 
trative Officers Conference in Nairobi, 
Kenya, January 31-February 3. She also vis- 
ited the embassies of Tanarife, Port Louis, 
Johannesburg, Blantyre, Lusaka, and Addis 
Ababa to discuss personnel matters. 

The consulting firm of Hay Associates 
has begun its review of the Foreign Service 
compensation system. The Office of Position 
and Pay Management has furnished data con- 
cerning the organization, missions, and 
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staffing of domestic and overseas functions 
for the first phase of the study. The Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM) has issued 
new standards for clerk typists, stenog- 
raphers, and secretaries, effective March 31. 
Inter-agency meetings will be held mid-month 
and two representatives of the Office of Posi- 
tion and Pay Management will be present. 
BARBARA PRATHER, chief, review board 
division, Performance Evaluation Division, 
will attend a three-day Public Management 
Seminar, February 13-15. The conference 
will focus on processes and programs that 
make up the current public management 
scene. IDRIS ROSSELL, chief, reports divi- 
sion, Office: of Performance Evaluation, at- 
tended a follow-up program development 
conference, January 20. The agenda included 
coverage of key management initiatives to 
date and an updating of all nine major pro- 
gram areas covered at the Ocean City Confer- 
ence on Civil Service Reform. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


LESLIE GELB participated in a RAND 
conference on East Asian security in the 
1980s, in Santa Monica, Calif., January 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS— 
Leslie Gelb, director, presents awards to 
his staff. First row, left to right: Randy 
Watkins, 10 years’ service; Allen Locke, 
outstanding performance rating; Roberta 
Stewart, high-quality step increase; 
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11-13. GREGG RUBINSTEIN was to arrive 
January 19 to replace WILLIAM MONROE 
as staff assistant. 


OFFICE OF SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


WILLIAM BARNETT spoke on the 
coming SALT II agreement to an American 
Legion group in Falconer, N.Y., south of 
Buffalo, and to Rotary clubs in Las Vegas 
and New Mexico. ARNOLD KANTER spoke 
to town meetings and college audiences about 
SALT in Cortland and Binghamton, N.Y., 
November 29-30. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY OPERATIONS 


GEORGE T. CHURCHILL, director, 
participated in the opening January round of 
discussions, in Ankara, concerning U.S. 
military facilities in Turkey. Following the 
Ankara round, he was joined in London by 
Colonel CHARLES V. CORDER Jr. for dis- 
cussions concerning U.S. facilities in the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, in the British West 
Indies. 


OFFICE OF DISARMAMENT 
AND ARMS CONTROL 


Roberta Gravett, high-quality step in- 
crease; Ida Bibbs, outstanding perform- 
ance rating; Colonel and Mrs. Steven 
Steiner, Air Force, Legion of Merit. Sec- 
ond row, left to right: James Montgom- 
ery, 20 years’ service; Eric Newsom, 10 
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MARC NICHOLSON joined the staff in 
January, and will work on the SALT talks and 
related arms control issues. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY POLICY 


Professor LEON V. SIGAL of Wesleyan 
University joined the staff as a Council on 
Foreign Relations fellow for 1979. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
II] accompanied SECRETARY VANCE on 
his trip to Geneva, December 20-23. Mr. 
Carter briefed the senior members of the 
Executive Seminar in National and Interna- 
tional Affairs, January 8. On January 19-20, 
while visiting Macalester College and the 
University of Minnesota’s School of Jour- 
nalism as a guest lecturer, he made a public 
address and was interviewed by the media. 
RUTH BUTLER has joined the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, replacing JUNE CHAM- 
BERLAIN, who is attending classes at the 
Foreign Service Institute in preparation for 
her assignment to Brasilia. @ 


years’ service; Mr. Gelb; Robert Mantel, 
10 years’ service; Boris Klosson, 
Superior Honor Award; Cherry McDuf- 
fie, high-quality step increase (not 
shown). 
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Mrs. Eliot's husband, Amb. 
(Ret.) Theodore L. Eliot Jr., 
served as U.S. envoy to Afghanis- 
tan and later as Inspector Gen- 
eral. Mrs. Littell’s husband, W. 
W. Littell, is slated to go to Mos- 
cow this spring as Public Affairs 
Officer, International Communi- 
cation Agency. 


An explanation. .. 
EMBASSY MEXICO 
DEAR SIR: 


.... by way of explanation! 

In the July issue of the NEws- 
LETTER you were kind enough to 
print my letter concerning immi- 
grant visa issuances. Though the 
letter was substantively true it was 
written, tongue in cheek, but has 
certainly provoked unforeseen re- 
sponses, as evidenced in the 
NEWSLETTER and my personal re- 
ceipt of numerous correspondence. 

Unfortunately, far too many 
critics have utilized the letter as a 
vehicle to lambaste management 
on alleged ‘inadequate staffing.’ 
My personal interpretation of this 
tired, overworked phrase, in- 
adequate staffing, is: ‘‘Look, send 
in more bodies, I am not doing my 
job.”’ 

Fortunately for us here in 
Mexico City, we have a competent 
staff and as a result of prior plan- 
ning, immigrant visa appointments 
are scheduled according to the 
availability and capability of the 
interviewing consuls. We are 
proud of the fact that despite this 
being a high volume post, we are 
still able to give each applicant a 
fair hearing and establish a per- 
sonal rapport with our intended 
immigrants. My colleagues and I 
probably have a higher percentage 
of satisfied refused applicants than 
most posts have issuances because 
we make an honest effort to ex- 
plain without rancor or confusion 
the reason for refusals. 

Though the day in question 
(July issue) was by no means the 
norm here, it was illustrative to an 
‘“‘excursion tour’’ consular officer 
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that a tripling of the work load 
could be assumed without losing 
that individuality of interview 
which is so necessary. 

One reader suggested that all 
immigrant visa officers should 
adopt a more ‘‘rigid police effort’’ 
in order to uncover all of the fraud 
and past dirty laundry. 

I for one hope never to de- 
scend to that approach. I am hum- 
ble enough to marvel at and hold in 
awe that man, woman and child 
who will place their names on a list 
and then wait four, five and even 
ten years to be called for an ap- 
pointment. Attendant on this is the 
maze of paper work and then if 
found eligible they must foresake 
home, country and friends to ven- 
ture into an unknown alien envi- 
ronment. Even more important 
here in Mexico they are not fleeing 
a police state nor oppressive re- 
gime. I think much is to be said for 
that applicant and consequently he 
or she should not be further sub- 
jected to contrived difficulties. 

As an added comment to my 
critics: I am fifty years old, have 
33 years of Government service, 
am not under duress by the Ambas- 
sador or Consul General, pay my 
bills, have a family, have not been 
worked overtime since arriving in 
Mexico, take my two coffee breaks 
when I desire, and am completely 
eligible and solvent to take a walk 
at any time I feel I can not comply 
with the system. 


Very truly yours, 
JAY S. STRICKLIN 


The visa function 
EMBASSY SUVA 


DEAR SIR: 

I agree with William S. Tilney 
(December NEWSLETTER) that the 
‘visa function is indeed an integral 
part of U.S. foreign policy.”’ 

Unless the law has been 
changed since I retired in 1970 I 
am not aware of any legal ground 
for originally refusing a visa to Mr. 
[an Smith for a private visit. If the 
refusal was based on nonrecogni- 
tion of a Rhodesian passport then a 
212(d) (4) or (5) would have 
seemed to have been in order. 

A few years ago Yasser Arafat 


was granted a visa, apparently 
without delay, although the U.S. 
does not recognize a Palestinian 
government. That bloody-handed 
terrorist leader of the P.L.O. was 
permitted to swagger around New 
York and to address the UN, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, 
wearing a concealed gun while on 
the UN rostrum. Whatever hap- 
pened to the Sullivan Act? I would 
have refused him under Section 
212(a) (27) and let the UN try to 
pressure the U.S. for a waiver of 
that. 

The so-called ‘“‘pop groups’ 
such as the Rolling Stones, whose 
members have been busted on drug 
charges, seem to be freely granted 
visas. And the latest, the ‘‘Sex 
Pistols,’’ one of the most disgust- 
ing and tasteless groups to enter 
the U.S., a member of which is 
now under charges of murdering 
his girlfriend in New York, seem 
to have no difficulty in getting 
visas. 

And of course there are the 
Iranian students who violently 
demonstrated against their own 
government in Beverly Hills, in- 
juring policemen, damaging prop- 
erty and starting what could have 
been disastrous fires. Hopefully, 
INS (Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service) will promptly termi- 
nate their student status and give 
them voluntary departure as they 
obviously are not in the U.S. 
‘‘solely to pursue a full-time 
course of study’’ if they skip 
classes to demonstrate illegally. It 
is one thing for American students 
to protest and entirely another for 
foreign students to destroy Ameri- 
can property in protest against their 
own government. Let them go 
home to do that. 

As the late Walter Winchell 
would have said, ‘‘Ugh’’. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. BELCHER 
FSO (Retired) 


’ 


More on visa workloads 


EMBASSY NICOSIA 


DEAR SIR: 
So the Board of our Consular 
Officers Association has finally 
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weighed in (and I use the phrase 
advisedly) with a ukase in the De- 
cember NEWSLETTER concerning 
immigrant visa workloads and the 
recent rash of what it terms ‘‘one- 
upmanship’”’ letters to the editor. 

In my opinion, the great 
majority of the letters printed on 
the subject did not fall in that cate- 
gory although I can see where re- 
sponsible rebuttal, for instance, or 
even loyal dissent, might be con- 
fused with ‘‘one-upmanship.’’ In 
any event, while I am certainly in 
complete agreement with the uiti- 
mate goals expressed in the 
Board’s letter, I also seem to be 
under the impression—and I hope 
incurably so—that the exercise of 
free speech, particularly in a forum 
designed for that specific purpose, 
is not only a constitutional right 
and privilege, it is also a founda- 
tion upon which Americans have 
traditionally ‘channeled their crea- 
tive energies’ in building and per- 
petuating a free nation. 

Besides, when I come home 
from a hard day at the visa mill, I 
just somehow don’t really always 
feel up to plunging right in and 
drafting new legislation, drawing 
staffing patterns, or even analyzing 
profiles. 

Yours truly, 
AL KREHBIEL 
Consular officer 


A comment for Fatso 


EMBASSY RABAT 


DEAR SIR: 

Please tell Fatso re his review 
of the Embassy snack bar in Rabat 
that he is displaying ethnocentric- 
ity: let him try the Embassy Annex 
snack bar where some of us (AID 
and ICA) are doomed to eat. This 
is said between gasps of indiges- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

ERIC GRIFFEL 

Assistant Director 

U.S. AID Mission to Morocco 


Nominated for 4 berets 


EMBASSY PARIS 


DEAR SIR: 
In regard to the ratings given 
by Mr. Le Gros to the U.S. Em- 
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bassy restaurants in Paris (NEws- 
LETTER, November 78), he ob- 
viously is a gourmand. If he were a 
gourmet he would know that the 
restaurant in the ‘*‘D’’ Building 
annex about one-half mile from the 
main Embassy is ‘‘vaut le voyage’’ 
as Guide Michelin would rate it if 
compared to other U.S. Govern- 
ment facilities. 

We fortunate denizens of this 
outpost are offered canard a 
l’orange, paupiette de veau, crepe 
tourangele, cassoulet, among reg- 
ularly appearing menu choices and 
always have ‘‘Patisserie Maison.”’ 
My only reason for revealing the 
secret is that the personnel of this 
very worthy operation were sligh- 
ted by not being mentioned and 
they should definitely be awarded 
4 berets. 

Sincerely yours, 

Guy C. JOHNSON 
Regional Finance and Data 
Processing Center 


‘A package deal’ 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

Readers of the NEWSLETTER 
may recall a recent article in the 
Washington Post in which the of- 
fice of defeated Maryland Con- 
gressman Newton Steers offered it- 
self as a group to any freshman 
Congressman-elect who wished to 
acquire, in a package deal, an ex- 
perienced Washington staff. In 
somewhat the same spirit, and no 
doubt prompted by declining op- 
portunities for advancement and 
remuneration in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the following announcement 
has been found circulating at the 
United Nations in New York: 


‘EMERGING COUNTRIES— 
THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


‘*To all emerging Nations, 
Commonwealths, Islamic Repub- 
lics, People’s Democracies, Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, Unions, and 
other statelets: 

‘‘Taking Note of the large 
number of newly independent 
states which have entered the in- 
ternational constellation in the last 
thirty years; 

*‘Having Observed that many 
of these new states lack a sufficient 
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number of skilled and experienced 
diplomats to pursue effectively 
their national interests; and 

‘‘Being Mindful that, in an 
increasingly complex and interre- 
lated world, such a trained and 
dedicated professional cadre is 
more and more important in 
facilitating peace, prosperity, and 
order (and providing employment); 

*‘A unique group of profes- 
sionals offers itself to interested 
client/states as an instant Foreign 
Ministry and Ambassadorial 
Corps. Group includes eleven 
career diplomats, nine secretarial 
assistants, a management analyst, 
correspondence reviewer, and 
palace liaison officer. Members of 
the group have served in a total of 
17 foreign countries; language 
skills include English, French, 
Spanish, German, Vietnamese, 
Thai, Japanese, Russian, Farsi, 
Czech, Portuguese, and Swahili. 
Skilled negotiators in issues such 
as East/West, North/South, and Ins 
and Outs. Educational background 
of members includes bachelors, 
doctorates, and masters of 
bureaucratic obfuscation. 

“Offer good only as a pack- 
age deal. Only serious tenders con- 
sidered. Interested clients should 
apply to the DiRECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAT STAFF, Room 7241, 
Department of State. No refunds.”’ 

MICHAEL DAVIS 
Secretariat Staff 


Thank you, Mr. Wood! 


MASERU, LESOTHO 


DEAR SIR: 

I just wanted you to know | 
enjoyed the article on the Amateur 
Radio Club (December issue). 
Having talked with many ‘‘hams”’ 
at various missions I was about to 
suggest such an idea. 

Sincerely, 
PETER S. Woop—7P8BH @ 


Take st 


e stock in Ameria 
Buy US. Savings Bonds 





OBITUARIES 


Marion Stewart, 70, wife of the 
late Ambassador to Venezuela, C. 
Allan Stewart, died in Caracas De- 
cember 1 after she was beaten by 

muggers at the 

entrance to her 

apartment. Ac- 

cording to news- 

paper accounts, 

Mrs. Stewart re- 

sisted her assail- 

ants, refusing to 

. give up her purse. 

; She suffered mul- 

x3 tiple fractures, 

and died after 

being admitted to the Centro Medico 
of San Bernadino. 

Mrs. Stewart accompanied her hus- 
band to Venezuela in 1962, upon his 
appointment as counselor of the em- 
bassy. A year later, he was named 
ambassador. In 1964 Ambassador and 
Mrs. Stewart traveled to Washington, 
where he held several posts until his 
retirement in 1970. The Ambas- 
sador’s long Foreign Service career, 
which began in 1947, took him and 
Mrs. Stewart to several posts, in- 
cluding Havana, Cuba, Santiago, 
Chile, and San Jose, Costa Rica. 
After his retirement, the couple re- 
turned to Venezuela. Ambassador 
Stewart died in 1973. Mrs. Stewart 
remained in Venezuela. 

The funeral for Mrs. Stewart, held 
in Caracas, was widely attended by 
many friends, and by Venezuelan and 
American officials. Among those 
present were Venezuelan President 
Carlos Andres Perez, and U.S. Am- 
bassador William Luers. Former 
Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court delivered the eulogy at the 
Cementerio del Este. 

Other Venezuelan officials present 
were Foreign Minister Simon Alberto 
Consalvi; President of the Congress 
Dr. Gonzalo Barrios; and Vice- 
Minister of the Interior Dr. Jorge 
Gomez Marcos Falcon Briceno. 

Mrs. Stewart leaves a brother, John 
Selby of 2516 Mira Vista Road, El 
Cerrito, Calif. 94530. 
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Patricia Sherwood, 55, wife of 
a retired Foreign Service officer, died 
December 28 at the M.D. Anderson 
Tumor Hospital in Houston. She 
served with her husband in Habana, 
Casablanca, Dakar, Tunis, Stockholm 
and Washington. 

Mrs. Sherwood, the former Pat- 
ricia Chamberlain, was active in 
community affairs at posts abroad. 
She was president of the Diplomatic 
Ladies Group of Stockholm; president 
of the American Wives Association of 
Tunis, and was active in the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Wives, and in the Africa-American 
Women’s Club of Washington, D.C. 
In 1976 she was honored for her ac- 
tivities in the African diplomatic 
community’s relation with black 
women’s groups in Washington. 

A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, Mrs. Sherwood held a 
master’s from Columbia University 
School of Journalism. She was 
employed by the Lincoln Star while at 
the University of Nebraska. She 
leaves her husband, Robert Sher- 
wood, and two sons, of the home ad- 
dress, 11203 Tynewood, Houston, 
Texas 77024 (c/o Salvador), and her 
mother, Lucile Chamberlaine. 


John M. Bowie, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died De- 
cember 19 at his home in Potomac, 
Md. A graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he joined the Foreign Service in 
1945. 

Before retiring in 1975, Mr. 
Bowie served in Beirut, Damascus, 
Amman, Jerusalem, Haifa, Nicosia, 
Manila, Jidda, Rabat, Khorramshahr, 
Alexandria, and Germany. From 1967 
to 1972 he was assigned in the Office 
of Munitions Control. He also served 
as the NATO adviser on Middle East- 
ern affairs. Prior to joining the 
Foreign Service, Mr. Bowie served in 
the Navy for four years. He leaves his 
wife, the former Janine Cabirol, and a 
son, Ian, both of the home address, 
11121 Hunt Club Drive, Potomac, 
Md., 20854. 


Claude Liddell Allen, wife of a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
December 28 at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital in Washington, after a 
long illness. Born in Paris, Mrs. 
Allen served abroad with her hus- 
band, Arthur Potter Allen, in Le 
Havre, Vancouver, Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Naples, Milan, Rome, and 
Paris. Prior to her marriage, Mrs. 
Allen was a teacher of English in 
Paris. Later, she taught French at the 
Foreign Service Institute, American 
University, Mount Vernon Seminary 
and Brandeis and Boston Univer- 
sities. In addition to her husband, of 
the home address, 4422 Volta Place 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20007, she 
leaves three daughters and two sons. 


Martha S. Middendorf, 21, a stu- 
dent at St. Lawrence University, and 
daughter of former U.S. Ambassador 
to the Netherlands, and Secretary of 
the Navy J. William Middendorf II, 
died February 1 at her home in Mc- 
Lean, Va., after a heart attack. She 
died following an ice hockey game. 

Ms. Middendorf was a goalie on 
her university’s women’s hockey 
team. She was scheduled to graduate 
this spring. From 1969 to 1973 she 
lived in The Hague while her father 
served as ambassador. 

In addition to her father, Ms. Mid- 
dendorf leaves her mother, Mrs. 
Isabelle P. Middendorf, two sisters, 
and two brothers, all of the home, 
1453 Kirby Road, McLean. Expres- 
sions of sympathy may be in the form 
of contributions to the St. Lawrence 
Women’s Hockey Team, St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N.Y., or to 
the Epilepsy Foundation of America, 
1828 L St. N.W., Washington. 


Jessie H. Bartlett, 71, wife of the 
late Frederick P. Bartlett, former 
U.S. ambassador to Madagascar, died 
on November 29. Mrs. Bartlett leaves 
a son, William H. Hardie Jr., of 
Mobile, Ala., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Robin M. Griffiths, of 3601 N. Up- 
land St., Arlington, Va. 22207. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Selected books of 1978 


Call numbers are given for books that are in the State 
Department Library. 


The following is a list of significant books 
published in 1978. The books were selected 
as being of general interest to Department 
officers. 


General 

Bok, Sissela. Lying: moral choice in public 
and private life. New York, Random House, 
1978. 

BurRNS, James MacGregor. Leadership. New 
York, Harper and Row, 1978, 530p. (on 
order) 


Foreign policy and U.S. Foreign Service 


BeaM, Jacob. Multiple exposure: an Ameri- 
can ambassador’s unique perspective on 
East-West issues. New York, Norton, 1978. 
317p. E748.B333A34 

EMMERSON, John K. The Japanese thread: a 
life in the U.S. foreign service. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1978. 

HERZ, Martin, ed. Decline of the West? 
George Kennan and his critics. Washington, 
D.C., Georgetown University, Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, 1978. (on order) 
HILTON, Ralph, ed. Tales of the Foreign 
Service. Columbia, S.C., University of South 
Carolina Press, 1978. 176p. JX1706.T3 
HOFFMANN, Stanley. Primacy or world 
order: American foreign policy since the Cold 
War. New York, McGraw-Hiil, 1978. 333p. 
JX1417.H63 

MOYNIHAN, Daniel Patrick. A dangerous 
place. Boston, Little, Brown, 1978. 297p. 
JX1977.M68 (His experiences in the UN) 
WEIL, Martin. A pretty good club: the 
founding fathers of the U.S. foreign service. 
New York, Norton, 1978. 313p. 
JX1706.Z5W4 


Intelligence 

AGEE, Philip and Louis Wolf, eds. Dirty 
work: the CIA in Western Europe. Secaucus, 
N.J., L. Stuart, 1978. 734p. JK468.16D57 
CoLsBy, William. Honorable men; my life in 
the CIA. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1978. 493p. JK468.16C58 

MontTAGU, Ewen. Beyond top secret Ultra. 
New York, Coward, McCann, 1978. 192p. 
D8 10.C88M66 

Rowan, Ford. Technospies: the secret net- 
work that spies on you, and you. New York, 
Putnam, 1978. 262p. JK468.16R69 


International Security 


CoLLINS, John M. American and Soviet 
military trends since the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. Washington, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 1978. DK272.U5C69 


FARLEY, Philip. Arms across the sea. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1978. 
134p. HD9743.U6F37 

Africa 

Biko, Steve. Black consciousness in South 
Africa. New York, Random House, 1978. 
298p. (on order) 

CLARKE, Thurston. The last caravan. New 
York, Putnam, 1978. 268p. DT346.T7C55 
(The Tuaregs in the Sahara) 

STOCKWELL, John. In search of enemies: the 
CIA story. London, Deutsch, 1978. 285p. 
JK 468 .16S76 (U.S. involvement in Angola) 
THOMAS, Wolfgang H. Economic develop- 
ment in Namibia. Mainz, Matthias- 
Grunewald, 1978. 368p. 

Asia 

Harrison, Selig S. The widening gulf: Asian 
nationalism and American politics. New 
York, Free ‘Préss, 1978. . 4638p: 
DS33.4.U6H35 

OKSENBERG, Michel and Robert B. Oxnam, 
eds. Dragon and eagle: United States-China 
relations: past and future. New York, Basic 
Books, 1978. 384p. DS740.5.U5D7 

Europe 

CATE, Curtis. The ides of August: the Berlin 
Wall crisis, 1961. New York, M. Evans, 
1978. 534p. DD881.C37 

CRUISE O’BRIEN, Conor. Herod: reflections 
on political violence. London, Hutchinson, 
1978. 236p. JC328.6.C7 

TUCHMAN, Barbara. A distant mirror: the 
fourteenth century. New York, Knopf, 1978. 
(Lessons for the present from the past). 
Middle East 

BaRAM, Philip J. The Department of State in 
the Middle East, 1919-1945. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978. 
343p. DS63.2.U5B35 

KHADDURI, Majid. Socialist Iraq: a study in 
Iraqi politics since 1968. Washington, Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1978. 265p. DS79.65.K41 
SADAT, Anwar. In search of identity: an au- 
tobiography. New York, Harper & Row, 
1978. 360p. DT107.828.S23A33 

WEEKES, Richard V. 
world ethnographic survey. Westport, Conn., 
Greenwood Press, 1978. 546p. 
DS35.625.A1M87 Ref. 


U.S.S.R. 

MATTHEWS, Mervyn. Privilege in the Soviet 
Union; a study of elite life styles under Com- 
munism. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1978. 
197p. HN5S30.Z9E45 

SALISBURY, Harrison E. Black night, white 
snow: Russia’s revolutions (1905-1917). 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978. 746p. 
DK263.S2 


, ed. Muslim peoples: a 


Totstoy, Nikolai. The secret betrayal. New 
York, Scribner’s, 1978, 503p. D805.A2T64 
1978 (The enforced repatriation of Soviet ref- 
ugees after World War II). 


United States 


ASBELL, Bernard. The Senate nobody knows. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978. 466p. 
JK1161.A9 

COLEMAN, Richard Patrick and Lee Rainwa 
ter. Social standing in America: new dimen- 
sions of class. New York, Basic Books, 
1978. 353p. HN90.S6C64 

Crowe, Kenneth C. America for sale. Gar- 
den City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978. 297p. 
HG4910.C76 (Direct foreign investment in 
the U.S.) 

HALDEMAN, Harry R. The ends of power. 
New York, New York Times Books, 1978. 
326p. E860.H34 

MALEK, Frederick V. Washington’s hidden 
tragedy: the failure to make government 
work. New York, Free Press, 1978. 292p. 
JK421.M365 

MANCHESTER, William Raymond. American 
Caesar: Douglas MacArthur, 1880-1964. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1978. 793p. 
E745.M3M27 

MosLey, Leonard. Dulles; a biography of 
Eleanor, Allen and John Foster Dulles and 
their family network. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1978. 530p. E748.D87M67 
NIxon, Richard Milhous. RN, the memoirs 
of Richard Nixon. New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1978. 1120p. E856.N24 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. Robert Ken- 
nedy and his times. Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1978. 1066p. E840.8.K4S33 
WILLS, Garry. Inventing America: Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1978. 398p. 
E221.W64 

WooTeEN, James. Dasher: the roots and the 
rising of Jimmy Carter. New York, Summit 
Books, 1978. 377p. E872.W66 


Canada and Latin America 


FULLERTON, Douglas H. The dangerous de- 
lusion: Quebec’s independence obsession. 
Toronto, McLelland and Stewart, 1978. 
240p. F1027.F9 

Kraus, Charles A. Guyana massacre: the 
eyewitness account. New York, Berkley Pub. 
Co., 1978. 210p. BL2532.P4K7 

LovVEMAN, Brian and Thomas M. Davies, Jr., 
eds. The politics of antipolitics: the military 
in Latin America. Lincoln, Neb., University 
of Nebraska Press, 1978. 309p. UA602.3.P64 
MarTIN, John Bartlow. U.S. policy in the 
Caribbean. Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 
1978. 420p. F2178.USM37 
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